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FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 
ON OUR DUTIES TO GOD. 


The ancient philosophers divided morality according to the 
principles. from which it springs. In modern times, however, 
those who have attempted a treatise on the offices or duties, to 
the performance of which human nature is obligated, have 
spoken of them in regard to the objects on which they termi- 
nate. A three-fold division has been made and adopted; viz. 
Our duties to God-—to our fellow men—and to ourselves. | 

In this essay, my design is to say a few things on the first 
class. I would not venture to indulge in abstruse and unprofit- 
able speculations, but simply notice a few of the leading = ddilen 
as they stand connected with practical piety. That this subject 
is one of primary importance, must be evident to every mind, 
after a moment’s reflection. Did not God create us? Has he 
not preserved us? Has he not heaped on our heads the bounties 
of his providence? And, above all, did he not send his own 
dear Son to atone for the sins of men? Therefore, it is our 
place to inquire, with humility and earnestness, what our duties 
are to our heavenly Sovereign. . 

1. It is our duty, first to believe with all our hearts, that God 
exists, that he governs the world, and observes the conduct of 
the children of men. To the doctrine that there is a Divine 
Being, almost all men, in this day, seem prepared to subscribe. 
Few have the brazen effrontery to stand forth, and deny what is 
recommended to the reason of man by arguments so powerful 
and convincing. But we fear that many, who thus profess a 
belief in this fundamental doctrine of every thing like religion, 
content themselves with mere speculation. Their faith, in the 
words of a poet, 

“ Plays round the head, but comes not near the heart.” 
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Now such a faith God regards not, nor views as a discharge 
of the duty we have named. He demands the heart. Men do 
not consider in how ridiculous a point of view they appear, 
when they acknowledge the being of God, not by their deport- 
ment, but occasionally with their lips, merely in compliajice 
with-general usage, or to escape being called infidels. ‘There is 
a hypocrisy in it, to which a noble mind ought not to conde- 
scend. Ji is falsehood downright. For however true the ex- 
istence of God in reality is, yet he who doubts or disbelieves it, 
and still speaks positively of it, violates verity, because his 
words do not correspond with the feelings and views of his 
heart. Evidently, therefore, it behoves every person, who 
yields in public an unwavering assent to the opinion that there 
is a God, to examine the foundation on which the doctrine rests, 
the arguments or premises out of which the conclusion grows, 
and, above all things, to look to God himself for the enlighten- 
ing influences of his Spirit, that he may not meanly and falsely 
pretend to believe that, of which he neither knows the nature, 
nor cares for the importance. O if this were universally done, 
how much more guardedly would men act; how much more re- 
verently would they use the names of Him, whose throne is 
Heaven and whose footstool is the earth! 

But it is our duty to believe not only in the existence of God, 
but also in his providence and in his observation of the conduct 
of his subjects. And here Christians, as well as others, are 
too prone practically to fail. Notwithstanding that in paying 
their morning and evening sacrifices, they acknowledge these 
facts, and, perhaps, at the time feel them, yet in their inter- 
course with the world and in their daily occupations, how little 
are they sensible that the piercing eye of Omniscience is dis- 
cerning their inmost purposes. How few of them manifest the 
thoughtfulness and heaven-born wisdom of the poor boy, whe 
resistéd the solicitation of his father to carry a bundle in his 
pocket on the Sabbath, by saying, “God can see into my 
pocket.” Perhaps, in the ardour of conversation, they colour 
too highly a piece of narrative, or they whisper an aspersion of 
a brother’s character, and many other things of a similar nature; 
all flowing from at least a momentary unbelief of God’s omnis- 
cience. : 

Christians are also prone to talk too much of chance, thereby 
denying the providence of their heavenly Sovereign. Buta few 
will be heard to say, “Such a thing providentially occurred.” 
The rest prefer ascribing it to chance, to accident. Some might 
attempt to justify this mode of speaking, on the footing of its 
prevalence. But such a foundation is not firm. Many a bad 
custom reigns. Besides, with a Christian, conscience should 
have full operation. Let him familiarize to his mind, the in- 
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junctions of the Redeemer and of his inspired apostles. Let him 
then drag, with unrelenting severity, every form and fashion of 
life and of speech to the tribunal of conscience; try it with 
rigour, and, if it be found not innocent, refuse compliance. 
Such a course of discipline, under God’s blessing, would soon 
bring Christians to imitate the manners of the early converts to 
the faith of the gospel. To the believer, a firm confidence in 
God’s overruling providence is full of comfort. Occurrences 
around him assume an important aspect, when they are viewed 
as brought to pass by the finger of his God. All ‘things, he is 
convinced, will work for good, therefore his soul is at peace. 
And with humble thankfulness, and tears of joy, will he trace 
out the dealings of his Father’s hand, and thank him for even 
his severest dispensations, knowing that “ tribulation worketh 
patience, and patience experience, and experience-hope.” 

But this interesting topic, on which much might be said, I 
must now leave, having already dwelt longer on it than I de- 
signed when I lifted my pen. 

2. After arriving at the facts of God’s existence and provi- 
dence, reason teaches us that our next duty is worship. ‘This 
assertion needs no proof. And if we appeal to the revelation 
of God’s mind and will, with which he has blessed the world, 
it with earnestness enjoins the same duty: “ Pray without 
ceasing:” ** Worship God.” To the acceptable performance 
of this office, sincerity of heart is of far more consequence than 
the mode. Nevertheless, both reason and Sacred Writ concur 
in requiring attention to the manner and matter of our supplica- 
tions. 

It has been asked, “* What purpose can prayer answer? God 
will do his own pleasure, though all men should beseech him to 


the contrary.” As my purpose is to avoid abstruse specula- ° 
tion, I cannot stop to say much on this subject. The efficacy of 


addresses to the throne of grace is not to be explained. But, in 
scripture, we are told that the prayer of faith does avail, and 
we are commanded to offer it. ‘T’o him who believes the Bible; 
this should be enough. He credits the doctrine of three per- 
sons in the Godhead—can he explain it? No. He believes the 
union of the divine and human natures in the Redeemer—can he 
fully comprehend it? No. ‘Therefore, let him believe in the ef- 
ficacy of prayer, though by him it may be inexplicable. Dr. 
Witherspoon observes, that it is proper to speak of prayer as 
having an influence as "real in procuring the mercies for which 
we ask; as ploughing and sowing have in procuring a crop. 
And it is true ‘that the same reasoning, which is employed 
against directing our cry to God, might be as forcibly turned 
against the use of means, in any thing. In consequence, the 
systems of human affairs would hasten to be dissolved. 

Perhaps, however, prayer may be especially important, from 
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its reflex effect on him who offers it. It reduces him to a state 
of dependance—it teaches him humility—it makes him feel his 
accountableness—it spreads a calmness over his mind, and has 
purifying effect on his soul. 

God is therefore to be worshipped; and this interesting and 
all-important duty should earnestly be recommended to all 
men. 

3. I would name reszgnation as a third duty to God, conse- 
quenting from that of worship. This duty can, by no fair 
means, be construed to supersede the necessity of prayer. To 
suffer it to do so, would be to give fully into the absurd doc- 
trine of fate, as taught by some of Zeno’s disciples. We must 
pray; but being convinced of our own short-sightedness, we are 
not always to expect an exact answer to our prayers. God 
knows more than we; and when he refuses our requests, we 
should ascribe it to his infinitely superior wisdom, and be calm- 
ly resigned. A heathen philosopher said, that men when pray- 
ing to the gods, should always use this petition: ** O Gods! the 
things that would be injurious to us, do not grant, even if we 
desire them.” Shall Christians be less resigned than that 
heathen? Perhaps a believer can have no stronger proof of 
his adoption, than what is afforded by a holy and calm resigna- 
tion to the will of his heavenly Father, as manifested by his 
dealings towards him. 

4, The last duty, to which I will now advert, is devotedness 
to the promotion of God’s glory. This is of immense conse- 
quence, and flows naturally from the due performance of the 
others. To treat it fully would require limits much larger than 
those assigned to this essay. It includes devotedness of ta- 
lents—of estate—of body—of all. It requires that every fa- 
‘ vourable moment should be seized for speaking a word for the 
Saviour—for performing a charity—for administering reproof 
—and for consoling the children of God, under the hidings of 
his face. It demands constant reflexion of Christian light, to 
the end that God’s name may be glorified in the earth. It re- 
quires our becoming all things to all men, like the apostles, that 
thereby the salvation of some may be secured. It leads us, in 
fact, to view ourselves as in no sense of the words our own, but 
as having been bought with a price, and of course bound to the 
constant service of Him who purchased us. 

These are a few of our leading duties to God. The enu- 
meration is very incomplete. The remarks that have been 
dropped are very trite, but not, on that account, the less true or 
momentous. Perhaps this observation may be hazarded, that 
he who will diligently discharge the duties above specified, will 
not fail of attaining to immortality, holiness and peace, beyond 
the grave, through our Lord Fesus Christ. 

Rosert M. Larrp. 




















Lectures on Biblical History. 


LECTURES ON BIBLICAL HISTORY. 
NO. VIII. 


“ And Noah awoke from his wine, and knew what his younger son had done 
unto him. And he said, cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he be 
unto his brethren. And he said, blessed be the Lord God of Shem; and Ca- 
haan shall be his servant. God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem; and Canaan shall be his servant. And Noah lived after the 
flood three hundred and fifty years. And all the days of Noah were nine hun- 
dred and fifty years: and he died.”—Gen. ix. 24—29. Ba 


In pursuing the thread of sacred history, in. these lectures, 
we cannot expatiate largely on every fact that occurs in the in- 
spired narrative. It is our aim to select the most important 
events, and deduce from them such practical lessons as they 
seem designed to convey. But every thing connected with the 
history of Noah, is interesting and instructive. He was six 
hundred years an inhabitant of the old world—was preserved, 
with his family, during the space of three hundred and sixty- 
five days, on the surface of a boundless ocean, to repeople the 
new one—and, though far from being a spotless character, he 
was a man whom God delighted to honour. He had been a 
witness for the truth, a preacher of righteousness, and an emi- 
nent example of faith, to the antediluvians. After the deluge, 
his religious services were graciously accepted; and with him, 
as a second progenitor of the human family, the Lord conde- 
scended to form that remarkable covenant, sealed by the “ bow 
in the cloud,” which constitutes the world’s charter, while the 
earth remaineth, for seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, 
day and night, and for its preservation from destruction by the 
waters of another flood. It will not be amiss for us, therefore, 
before we take leave of his history, to notice, briefly, two or 
three things whith took place towards the close of his life, and 
in which he had the principal agency. . 

We are taught by Moses, that soon after the covenant trans- 
action which formed the subject of our last lecture, Noah be 
to cultivate the ground; that he planted a vineyard; that, on 
a certain occasion, he became intoxicated, and that by his inde- 
cent appearance while in this state, he drew on himself the 
mockery and derision of Ham, one of his own sons. In this af- 
fair, we may read the frailty of human nature. The best of 
men are liable to be overtaken in a fault; and all have need to 
‘pray continually, “ Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe.”— 
Some interpreters of scripture, eager to defend the character of 
the father of the new world, allege that he must have been ig- 
norant of the inebriating quality of wine; .and, had this conjec- 
ture but a moderate degree of probability in its favour, we 
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should certainly be disposed to acquiesce in it, as a decisive 
exculpation of the marrof God, from the foul charge of drunken- 
ness. But it seems unlikely that the use and effects of wine 
were unknown in the world for upwards of sixteen hundred 
years; especially in a part of the earth so favourable, in point 
of soil and climate, to the production of the grape. It 1s ob- 
servable, also, that the planting of a vineyard was one of the 
first branches of agriculture to which Noah directed_his atten- 
tion; which shows pretty plainly, that he was not unacquainted 
with the useful product of the vine, and can hardly be supposed 
to have been ignorant that the juice of the grape, when taken 
immoderately, would produce intoxication. ‘These obvious con- 
siderations-compel us to admit his criminality in this matter. 
It were equally uncandid and uncharitable to suppose that he 
was henceforth a habitual drunkard. From his general charac- 
ter and conduct, we are bound to hope that this was the only in- 
stance in which he was overcome by that disgraceful and ruin- 
ous sin. And those persons who indulge freely in that abomi- 
nable vice, and appeal to the conduct of righteous Noah, as 
affording an apology for their base and wicked practice, do ‘put 
trifle in serious concerns, and sport with their own deceivings. 
“ No drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of God:” the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it! In the treatment which Noah re- 
ceived from his sons, on this unhappy occasion, children and 
youth may take a useful hint, in regard to the duty which they 
owe to parents. The conduct of Ham was infamous; and 
showed a mind equally wanting in delicacy and filial reverence. 
A tender regard for the honour and happiness of an earthly pa- 
rent is a sentiment, which in the scale of moral duty, stands 
next in order to that of religious reverence for the Great Father 
of Spirits. A child may see, and lament in secret, the errors 
of a parent; but to take occasion from his faults to revile him, 
or to expose him to public scorn, is a crime against nature ;— 

a heinous offence in the eyes of the God of nature, and an une- 
quivocal indication of a bad heart. Shem and Japheth appear 
in this instance to have been dutiful sons; though there is no 
reason to conclude that they either approved or connived at a 
father’s sin, they endeavoured, with commendable delicacy, to 
protect his honour and screen him from popular contempt. Go 
children“and do likewise. You are under obligations to your 
fathers and mothers, which you can never fully discharge:. 
while you obey their commands, shield them from reproach, and 
minister to their comfort, without violating any of the divine: 
precepts, you perform a sacred duty, and may hope that God, 
for Christ’s sake, will bless you in your deed. 

But it may be thought, and has indeed been more than in 

sinuated, that Noah on his recovery from the ill effects of his 
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wine, evinced a spirit of revenge and bitterness unworthy-of a: 
pious father, in the sentence which he pronounced on his sons 
and their respective descendants. Let us look dispassionately 
at this transaction. We are not bound ggdefend every act.of 
every good man, whose name we find m fe Bible; but we are 
bound to do justly and judge righteously. The Sacred Scrip- 
tures, unlike the fictions of ancient poesy, or the senseless 
dreams of modern romance, present us with no sinless charac- 
ters, save that of Jesus Christ. We have here a faithful record 
of human nature, always frail and prone to evil, except when 
prevented and redeemed by the grace of God.—But, we verily 
think, Noah was not blameworthy in this matter. It is well 
known that one of the early modes. of predicting the character 
and destiny of families or nations, was that of a father’s vale- 
dictory and solemn address to his children; of which, we shall 
have occasion to notice some instances in the sequel of these 
lectures. Of this nature, as we think, is the sentence now in 
question. We are not obliged to believe that Noah, immedi- 
ately on awaking from a fit of intoxication, proceeded to pro- 
nounce on the character and future fortunes of his sons. The 
sacred history is very concise, and therefore, considerable time 
may have elapsed between events which seem to follow one an- 
other closely in the narrative. The patriarch was now an aged 
man; his sons were about to leave him, that, in conformity to 
the divine purpose, they might improve and replenish the earth. 
He calls them about him, and moved by the Holy Ghost, utters 
in their hearing a prophecy of a most extended and comprehen- 
sive kind, to the fulfilment of which, age after age and century 
upon century have borne uniform and decisive ‘testimony. 
‘‘ Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he be unto his 
brethren.” ‘The name of Ham is not mentioned in the curse 
at all. How will you account for the omission, on supposition _ 
that the patriarch was influenced by a principle of revenge? 
Would he pass by the offender, and vent his passion on a grand- 
son, who, so far as we know, took no part in the base conduct 
of his father? To us, this really appears incredible. It is then 
a prediction uttered in the name of God; and the event proves 
that it respects the posterity of Ham, in general, and the family 
of Canaan, in particular. The Canaanites were subdued or ex- 
tirpated by the Israelites, the descendants of Shem. And the 

Phenicians, the Sidonians, and Carthagenians, .the posterity 
of Ham, were oppressed aud subjugated by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the children of Japheth. | . 

_ The unhappy sons of; Africa are the offspring of Ham; and 
that they have been for ages subject to the will,—the misrule,— 
the avarice and tyranny of Japheth,—the inhabitants of Europe 
and America, cannot be doubted. The blessing of Shem has 
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been realized, in the fact, that, his posterity comprised the 
church of God for many ages,—and of him, “ as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came,”—the glory of Israel, and the light of the 
Gentiles. God haggenlarged Japheth —To his family, have 
been assigned an Masive portion, and some of the choicest 
spots of the habitable globe. Besides several districts in Asia, 
his children occupy the whole of Europe and both Americas. 
And by the gracious triumphs of Christianity, first propagated 
by Jesus and his apostles, of Jewish descent, Japheth has been 
made to dwell in the tents, and to worship the God of Shem. 
“There never has been a son of Ham,” says the venerable 
Mede, “ who has shaken a sceptre over the head of Japheth. 
Shem has subdued Japheth, and Japheth has subdued Shem ; 
but Ham never subdued either.” There may have been some 
small exceptions; but, in general, Ham has been pretty uniformly 
the servant of his brethren of the other branches of his father’s 
family. Of the four greatest empires that ever existed, viz. 

the Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and Roman, itis remarkable, that 
the first and second belonged to Shem, and the third and fourth 
to Japheth. And at the present time, while America, Europe, 
and a part of Asia are free, powerful and independent, Africa 
is the common mart of the world for slavery and trafficking in 
human flesh. Noah does not then deal out his curses and bene- 
dictions to his sons from passion or spleen. As the Lord’s 

prophet he foretels a state of things in relation to them, which, 
for wise reasons to be unfolded in due time, shall continue for 
a season; but it shall not continue always; mercy’s remedy is 
destined to have a wide extension; the grace of our Lord Jesus 
shall reign through righteousness, where sin has abounded. 
When the heathen are given to Messiah, for his inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth, for his possession, Canaan shall 
cease to be a servant of servants. Man shall no longer doom 
his fellow-man to bondage, because he finds him defenceless and 
guilty of a coloured skin. All shall know the Lord,—be free 
in Christ,—and love as brethren. O come tl blessed period! 
when the millenial light of the Sun of Righteousness shall 
spread its cheering rays over the whole face of this great world, 
so long the abode of sin, and the scene of human wretchedness 
and crimes! Come, speedily, the bright and the promised day, 
when all people and kindreds of the earth shall dwell, with 
sweet accord, in the tents of Shem ;—when all fiesh shall see 
the salvation of our God, and triunsph in redeeming grace, un- 
der the universal reign of Christ, the Lord and King of Zion! 
But this is a digression from our subject. We are pressing 
upon the closing scene of the patriarch’s life: “ And Noah liv- 
ed, after the flood, three hundred and fifty years: and all the 
days of Noah were nine hundred and fifty years; and he died.” 
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He had lived long, and shared largely in the care and dis- . 
tinguishing bounties of Heaven. He had an antediluvian'con- 
stitution, and therefore attained to a greater age than any other 
inhabitant of the new world; which he lived to see extensively 
peopled, and overrun, a second time, with idolatry and every 
evil work; for he must have continued till near, if not some 
years after the time of Abram’s birth, in the year of the world 
two thousand and six. He had experienced enough of the sor 
rows of this life to make him willing, through grace, to ex- 
change it for another of brighter, holier, and more cheering 
prospects; and though we have no account of his dying exer- 
cises, we may conclude, from his general character, from the 
tokens of divine favour shown him at sundry times, as also from 
the divine testimony respecting him, that his latter end was 
peace. Readers, you and I must die also. Nor can we count 
upon centuries, or even half-centuries; our days are as an hand+ 
breadth, in comparison with Noah’s nine hundred and’ fifty 
years. The time of our sojourning is calculated by scores, and, 
generally limited to three and a half of these scanty periods. 
Three little words, “and he died,” will quickly close the his- 
tory of the longest liver among us. Good God! on what a brief 
and precarious term depend the infinite interests of these our 
deathless souls ! “ So teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom.” a 

Readers, this melancholy subject is often pressed upon your 
serious consideration in the ministry of reconciliation, and in 
the providence of God, not to diminish or disturb, but to secure 
your happiness and peace. The magnitude of the subject is a 
sufficient reason for its frequentrecurrence. Happy for you, if 
after all that you have seen and heard of death, you shall be pre- 
pared to die in hope and comfort! Ministers of the word who 
visit the sick, and often stand about the bed of the dying, have, 
of all men, the best opportunity of appreciating the importance 
of being furnished for passing that “ bourn whence no traveller 
returns.” We see persons dié in a great variety of circum+ 
stances: some stupidly ;—some in fearj—-some in despair, re- 
fusing to be comforted ;—others in peace, triumphing in Christ, 
‘as the resurrection and the life. The dying often preach to us, 
and make us feel the duty of preaching to the living. Ah! how 
many we have heard, with their latest breath, lament their ne- 
glect of the great salvation, during their day of grace: but we 
have never heard any one say, that he had thought too much on 
_ the subject, or been too diligent to secure the heavenly prize. 

It is natural and becoming, therefore, for the pastor who re- 
gards rightly the worth of a soul, to feel solicitous that the peo: 
ple of his charge may be ready to give up their account to bod, 
with joy and not with grief.- Now, readers, your nature is de> 
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praved; of this you have unequivocal evidence from the Bible, 
the Lord’s sure word of testimony; from the history of the 
world; from your own observation, and from the faithful dic- 
tates of conscience. Without a new heart and a right spirit, 
therefore, it is plain you are not fit for heaven; and, if not fit 
for heaven when death lays his cold hand upon you, your souls 
will be lost forever to God and to happiness. The dissolution 
of the body is a small matter compared with the death of the 
soul,—-called in scripture, the second death,—that deathless 
death, that eternal succession of deaths, shall we say, inflicted 
by the worm that never dies, and the fire that is not quenched. 
Now the gospel of the grace of God points you to a refuge; 
not from death temporal, for that is inevitable, nor is it terrible 
to the good man, because it is a transition from earth to heaven; 
but this gospel points you toa refuge from the second death, 
the death eternal: “ Christ in you, the hope of glory; Christ 
the way, the truth, and the life; Christ the propitiation for our 
sins, and the Lord our righteousness.” Have you fled to this 
refuge? Have you laid hold of this hope set before you? Some 
of you have, through grace, we cannot doubt. But have you 
‘all? All souls are alike precious, considered as the subjects of 
eternal weal or wo. If the gospel is to be preached to every 
creature, should not every creature regard it seriously, and ac- 
cept the remedy which it offers, against the otherwise fatal ma-. 
Jady, sin? Do you not all expect to die? Indubitably. When? 
“Ye know neither the day nor the hour.” Noah lived nine 
hundred and fifty years, *‘ and he died.” But none of you can 
expect to live one hundred years; many of you not half that 
time :; but what if you should, by reason of uncommon strength, 
attain to five score years? Death would be as awful then, should 
it find you in your sins, as it would be to-day. Seeing then, 
there is no discharge in this war, what is your hope for the 
world to come? Do any of you indulge the comfortless, the de- 
basing belief in annihilation; that the grave is the end of man, 
soul and body? Annihilation is an atheistical phantasm. There is 
not a particle of evidence, either in the /ive/y oracles, or in the 
wide field of nature, that any of God’s creatures, whether mat- 
ter or mind, shall ever be utterly blotted out of being. Is your 
hope of acceptance with God founded on-your good works ? 
What then will you do with your bad works? Or, if you be- 
lieve the Bible, how do you interpret that passage; “¢ By the 
deeds of the law no flesh shall be justified in his sight?” Are 
you saying in your heart, with Felix; “Go thy way for this 
time!” or, with the sluggard, ‘A little more sleep, a little 
more slumber ; a little more folding of the hands to rest?” Ah! 
this is the sin that slays its thousands. Many, it is to be feared, 
permit the pilferer, procrastination, to steal away their time, 
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day after day, and year after year, till the season of grace ex- 
pires, and the impassioned exclamation bursts from the bosom 
of despair, “ The harvest is past, and the summer is ended ;' 
and we are not saved !” O let us listen heedfully to the voice of 
divine mercy, urging us to give all diligence to make our call- 
ing and election sure: “ Behold, now is the wre 06 ho cane 
Behold now is the day of salvation !” 


“There is a time, and justice marks the date, 
“For long forbearing clemency to wait; “is 
*‘ That hour elapsed,—the incurable revolt is punish’d.” 


W.N. 


FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 
BRIEF DISCOURSES.—NO. VII. ? 


The Contrast; or, the Righteous and Ungodly delineated, 


‘Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the un , nor 
standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornfi : But his 
sebent 4 is in the law of the Lord; and in his law doth he meditate day and 

ight. And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bring- 

forth his fruit in his season. His leaf also shall not wither; and whatsoever 
he doeth shall prosper. 

“The ungodly are not.so; but are like the chaff which the wind driveth 
away. Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, nor sinners in 
the congregation of the nghteous. 

“For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous: But the way of the. un- 
godly shall perish.””—Psa.m i. 


In this psalm, the contrasted characters of the faveuee and 
the ungodly are intelligently delineated. The former is illus- 
trated by the similitude of verdure and fruitfulness.. The lat- 
ter, under the symbol of unprofitable chaff, is apne gas as ae 
sessing neither bloom nor stability. 

I. The righteous man, or Christian, is represented as averse 
to sin and attached to holiness. He is blessed of the Lord; for 
he “ walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in 
the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.” 
Neither the conversation, pursuits, nor honours of the ungodly 
are to him sources of joy or interest. He has sweeter commu- 
nion, hallowed employments, sacred pleasures, and he aspires 
to.superior honours. “ His delight 1s in the law of the Lord; 
and in his law doth he meditate day and night.” His under- 
standing is enlightened, and his judgment, taste and volitions 
are under the influence of divine grace. He perceives beauty 
‘and harmony in the lively oracles of God, He finds such ex- 
cellency in God’s word as to engage his devout attention. 
Whilst he is taught his natural poverty and ignorance, he dis- 
covers that the word of God is able to supply all his wants. He 
has proved the insufficiency of other sources: They do not 
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present to him what is adapted to satisfy immortal desires. 
But the word of God opens to his view treasures of wisdom, 
and it points him to an immortality of rational employments and 
celestial bliss. It assures him that “ godliness is profitable unto 
all things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come.” Does the world frown!—Through the me- 
dium-of God’s word a ray of heavenly hope enkindles joy in his 
soul. Is he the child of adversity?—In his trials he discerns 
his Father’s hand, and, with filial love, returns from his wan- 
derings, and realizes the protection of a Father’s arm. Is he 
prosperous in the world!—The benefits of which he is the reci- 
pient he considers as covenanted in Christ, He compares his 
present possessions with the promised inheritance; and, whilst 
the favours of Heaven excite his gratitude, he contemplates the 
superior value of incorruptible riches. He reflects that earth is 
not his permanent rest, and regards the import of the solemn 
injunction, “ Occupy till I come.” Is he the object of Satan’s 
malice?—He finds that the word of God is a weapon of divine 
temper, and is powerful; nor does he fear, in the cause of 
Christ, with the sword of the Spirit and invested with the ar- 
mour of God, to advance even to the ground which the enemy 
has invaded, and instrumentally rescue captive souls from the 
dominion of the prince of darkness. The word of God ani- 
mates the Christian warrior by the assurance of the immediate 
presence and favour of the Captain of his salvation, in the per- 
son of the Beloved of his soul. Jesus speaks peace to his mind, 
and sweet serenity pervades his bosom. The word of God is 
to the Christian a perpetually flowing fountain of sacred de- 
lights, to which he continually resorts for refreshment. It fur- 
nishes him with “ acceptable words for the breath of devotion 
to waft to heaven.” 

The righteous man is compared to a luxuriantly prolific tree: 
“ He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water.” “ There 
is a river the streams whereof shall make glad the city of 
God.” That river is the precious word of God. The Chris- 
tian, to whom the law of God is delight, and who continually 
meditates therein, will undoubtedly flourish. ‘ He bringeth 


forth fruit in his season.” The sacred scriptures testify of 


Christ; and he who will search the scriptures, with meekness 
and docility, must become “wise unto salvation.” He will 
* srow in grace and in the knowledge of Jesus Christ, whom 
to know is life eternal.” He will bring forth fruit unto holli- 
ness. His practice will comport with his proféssion. 

“ His leaf also shall not wither.” His conversation and con- 
duct will evidently flow from the grace of God in his heart. 
God’s law will be the rule of his life. He will endeavour to 
honour the cause of Christ by holiness of life; and will strive 
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to “¢have his conversation as becometh the gospel of God.” A . 
sweet savour will characterize his intercourse with men. His 

words will be well chosen, and his sentiments such as are ex- 
pressively symbolized by the fadeless leaves of an ever-bloom-- 
ing tree. For “ the words of the pure are pleasant,” and “the 
words of wise men are gracious.” 

The same symbol,—a prolific and ever-verdant tree, whose 
leaves are salutary,—exhibits the Lord Jesus Christ, i in the 
New Jerusalem, as the source of spiritual life and health to all” 
nations. So the practical Christian is as a tree, whose balmy 
odour and nutritious fruit afford refreshment *to the weary,’ 
famished sinner, who seeks for spiritual food. Beneath the » 
shade of its foliage, and solaced by its fragrance, the pilgrim’s 
soul is revived. The Christian is unlike the fruitless fig-tree, ° 
which, accursed by Christ, soon withered-away. The true dis- 
ciple of Jesus will show his love for his Lord, by his endea~- 
vours to bring others to him, that they also may be healed, and 
partake with him of the grace of life. 

“ And whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” - According as the 
Christian seeks counsel of God, and acts agreeably to his word, 
so will he prosper in all his pursuits. This will generally be 
manifest to others; but if it shall not always be obvious, and 
though the wicked may appear to prosper in the world, never- 
theless, the end will confirm the truth of this position; for “all 
things work together for good to them that love God.” The. 
Psalmist was once much troubled in spirit on this subject; but 
returning to his spiritual exercises, he was taught of God. » 
Through the medium of his devotions he learned the equitable - 
result. 

II. Our attention is called to the character, progress, and 
perdition of the ungodly. The Christian has present substan- 
tial enjoyment in the assurance of God’s friendship, and, in 
prospect, a state of unspeakable blessedness. And these are 
secured to him by the immutability of Jehovah’s word. Hav- 
ing this comfort and this hope established on so firm a founda- 
tion, it is his privilege to “ live as seeing Him who is invisible.” 
For being dead to sin, “his life, which is spiritual, is hid with 
Christ in God; when Christ who is his life shall appear, then 
shall he also appear with him in glory.” But; 

“ The ungodly are not so.” The process of the sinner’s bes 
coming a “vessel of wrath fitted to destruction,” is given by 
the Psalmist in his negative description of the righteous. The 
novitiate in iniquity hears, and, at first, with some degree of - 
timidity, acts agreeably to the counsel of the ungodly. As soon, 
however, as he is initiated into the way of sinners, he becomes | 
more bold. The restraints of a religious education and filial 
duty are weakened. He associates with the ungodly: in all their 
wicked devices, until finally he is hardened in transgression, 
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and is an adept in vice. Serious reflection is excluded from 
his mind. He is unwilling to retain the knowledge of God; 
therefore he presumptuously sets at nought the law of the Lord, 
and scorns the precepts of the Most High. “ He sets his mouth 
against the heavens, and says ‘in his heart, he would there were 
no God!” 

But in the judgment of God he is condemned: and in the 
day of righteous retribution, his expectations shall perish, and 
his hopes, as “ chaff upon the mountains,” shall be driven away 
by the tempest of divine wrath. “ Therefore the ungodly shall 
not stand in the judgment, nor sinners in the ince tran of the 
righteous.” 

When the Lord Jesus Christ shall come to fudge the world, 
“the dead both small and great shall stand before him ;” “ then 
he shall call to the heavens from above, and to the earth, that he 
may judge his people; gather my saints together unto me, those 
that have made a covenant with me by sacrifice.” ‘The ungodly 
shall also awake from the sleep of death; but, “to everlasting 
shame and contempt.” ‘They shall be reunited with their guilty 
spirits, and receive from their judge a recompense “ according 
to the deeds done in the body.” They will be distinguished 
from those who shall have made the law of God their delight; and 
although they may have congregated with them in ordinary cir- 
cumstances on earth, a final separation will then take place ; and, 
with dismay and consternation they will for ever agonize under 
the pressure of the “ wrath which they shall have treasured up 
against the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God.” This will inevitably be the result, for “on the 
_ wicked he will rain snares, fire and brimstone, and an horrible 
tempest; and this shall be the portion of their cup.” 

However Christians in this life may be objects of scorn to the 
ungodly ; and however afflicted in their persons, nevertheless 
their foundation standeth sure. . 

But though the wicked seem to prosper, all that thev here pos- 
sess, will but increase their future misery, “ For the Lord know- 
eth the way of the righteous ; but the way of the ungodly shall 
perish!” 

Application —— The subject is calculated to excite in the Chris- 
tian’s bosom, the most lively hopes, and to enkindle his zeal for 
the glory of God. It should be to him an incentive to sincerity 
and diligence in every evangelical privilege and exercise. For 
~ saith Christ “herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit.” It should prompt the disciple of Jestis to the constant 
search of the sacred scriptures, with respect for the apostolic in- 
junction, ‘as new born babes, desire the sincere milk of the 
word, that ye may grow thereby.” 

It ought also to alarm unconverted sinners. It presents to 
those who possess nothing but what is termed negative good- 
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ness, or merely an aversion to sin in some of its most odious. 

forms, the danger of resting satisfied in their refuges of lies—_ 
of slumbering i in a state of exposure to the snares which are set 

for their total destruction. Negative goodness is positive: re- 

bellion against God’s government, for “all unrighteousness is 

sin.” ‘There are many who profess to respect religion, But it 
is such a religion as will not interfere with their schemes of 

worldly aggrandizement, or plans of carnal pleasure. They have 

no relish for that piety which is characterized by a life of devo- 

tion to God ;—that piety, the possessor of. which i is distinguished 

by his love of prayer,—holy communion with God in retire- 

ment, and the diligent and serious study of the sacred scrip- 

tures. 

“© Wicked men and deceivers” are the. emissaries of Satan. 
They are elevated by the adversary to ‘the seat.of the scorn- 
ful.” As téachers of unrighteousness they assume the disguise of 
an angel of light; and “ they speak great swelling words,” which 
are full of blasphemy. They practise the most specious arts.to 
ruin the unwary. They exhibit the fascinations of freedom from 
the restraints of a pure and heavenly religion; and, like the ser- 
pent, allure their fluttering victim to the jaws of ‘death. But 
the voice of wisdom cries “ My son, if sinners entice thee, con- 
sent thou not!” Meditate on the word of God, and you will 
become wiser than the corrupt teachers who inculcate senti- 
ments, the adoption of which “ drown men’s souls:in perdition !”” 
The grace and knowledge of Christ will qualify you to distin- 
guish between truth and damnable delusions, so that you will 
account the enemies of the cross, though they speak with the. 
eloquence of an angel, but as ** sounding brass and a. tinkling 
cymbal;” though they shine in the sphere of popular favour with 
the lustre of Lucifer before his degradation, you will contem- 
plate them as “ wandering stars, to whom is reserved the black- 
ness of darkness for ever!” “ Ponder the path of thy. feet, and 
let all thy ways be established.” And let both your prayers and 
your deportment express the desire of your heart, “ Gather 
not my soul with sinners!” byte aia meee 


- Philadelphia, January 23, 1822. 
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FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE.  - 


An Exposition of 1 Cor. 14, 153 connected with strictness on one 
or two Chapters of Dr. Griffin’ $s Book on the Atonement, and 
' several other Writers on the same Subject. 


(Continued from p. 71.) -_ 7 Bh 


.. To illustrate my views of the subject, of the two Seinen pa- 
pérs, a little farther, let us consider the faculties.and powers of 
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Adam, before the apostacy, in relation to his Creator as an ob- 
ject of love and choice. | 

Suppose his Maker had not revealed himself to Adam when 
he was first brought into existence. Could he in the exercise of 
his understanding faculty, have known God? Could he have had 
any conception of his moral perfections ? He could perceive the 
objects around him, and judge and reason concerning them. He 
could walk, touch, smell, hear, taste. But whatam I? How came 
I into existence? Why do I exist? What is the name,.and what 
the character, of him who made me? These questions he could 
ask, but these questions he could not answer. He, doubtless, 
had a disposition, and a Ao/y one too, to know how, and by whom, 
and for what, he was brought into being. But it is evident that 
he could neither know, nor love, nor make choice of an unknown. 
God. And what character shall be given to this inability ? Shall 
it be called natural, or moral? Adam had all the mental facul- 
ties and powers necessary to constitute him a rational and ac- 
countable creature. But he had no power to know nor love his 
Creator. Call the powers, necessary for these purposes, natural, 
and he had them not: call them moral, and he was destitute of 
them. : 

Knowledge is predicated of the intellect only. Hence Adam’s 
enability to know God was mtellectual, Neither could he love 
his Maker. And as love cannot be predicated of the will, nor 
of the disposition, his énadélity could not be the want of will, or 
disposition to love his Maker. Of course his mability could not 
be called moral, even according to the opinion of some metaphy- 
sical writers. | 

The proximate reason, why he could not love his Maker, 
was his ignorance. The remote reason, was the want of motive 
to rouse into operation the faculty of love. Made perfectly 
holy, he must necessarily have loved his Creator, and chosen 
him for his portion, upon the revelation of himself to his crea- 
ture man. He was doubtless thus exercised towards God as 
soon as he knew him.” He had all the faculties and powers of a 
holy being, and possessed, of course, a holy disposition. But 
he had no ability to know, and love his Creator, though he had 
a holy disposition. His inability therefore to love God was no 
indisposition. When the proper information was communicated, 
Adam loved his Maker, and devoted himself to his service. 
He then had not only the faculties, but all the powers of know- 
ing, loving, choosing, and obeying, his rightful Sovereign.. 

But by. one prohibited act, his mind became depraved, and 
all his faculties vitiated, in a way no mortal can explain, so as 
to be divested of all power to love, and yield acceptable cbedi- 
ence to his Creator. His original faculties remained, though 
depraved, but the requisite powers to exert them, towards God, 
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were lost: These powers seem to be parts of the constitution of 
human nature, which cannot be very logically defined, The 
power of perceiving objects seems to lie, somehow, in the light 
ef the mind, by which they are perceived. When the light, by 
which they are perceived, is withdrawn, the power of perceiy- 
‘Ing them is gone, though the faculty of perception remains. — 

The power of choosing, seems to lie zn the intellectual views 
the mind has of motives to volition. In the absence of objects, 
from the view of the mind, we cannot perceive them: and here 
is a want of intellectual power. In the absence of motives there 
is no inducement to choice, and of course there cannot be any. 
And here there is a want of active power. To call the one na- 
tural, and the other moral inability, is palpably erroneous. 

Enveloped in the darkness of sin, a man, though possessed of 
the faculty, has no power to form any conception of the hol 
image of God; and of course, though he has the faculty of voli- 
tion, has not the power of choosing God as the supreme good. 

Destitute of divine illumination, the unconverted man has 
not the power of knowing the things of the Spirit. Hence they 
are foolishness to him. And as long as they thus appear to him, 
he has no power to receive them. Such seems to be the sense 
of the passage under investigation. 

It is hence evident, that the natural man is destitute of every 
species of power, requisite to know, love, approve of, and re- 
ceive the things of the Spirit. 

The distinction, therefore, between natural and moral ability, 
and natural and moral inability, and the affirmation, that uncon- 
verted men have sufficient natural, but no moral ability, to love 
and serve God, is unscriptural and unphilosophical. It is like- 
wise contrary to experience, as I shall make it appear. 

They ‘have all the original faculties and powers necessary to 
constitute them accountable, and qualify them for their worldly 
concerns. But for the performance of duties in a holy manner, 
so as to be acceptable to God, they have not one requisite 
power. Faculties, disordered by sin, they have, but powers, 
for such obedience, they have not. Such is the fact, to which 
experience bears testimony. ) | 

It will then be asked, how can God justly demand obedience, 
and where is the justice of punishing sinners for what they can- 
not perform? My answer shall be /aconic. If I could not satis- 
factorily answer these questions, I should decide in the affirma- 
tive upon the testimony of God. The Scriptures, every where, 
‘represent men as dead in sin, and entirely helpless, not sufficient 
even for a good thought. 

In his state of innocence, Adam was able to render perfect 
obedience, to all the laws of God, and to perform every act of 
worship, in a holy and acceptable manner. But by one prohi- 
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bited act, though he retained all his original faculties, he lost all 
his powers for holy obedience. His nature and faculties, in a 
way inexplicable, became depraved, and that depravity despoiled 
him of all his mental powers to yield acceptable obedience to 
his God. And yet God did not lose his right to demand _obe- 
dience. He did demand obedience, which Adam was unable 
to perform. Of this, we have an unanswerable argument, in 
the provision of a Saviour to perform that obedience in the law- 
place of Adam. He was nevertheless blameable. For the 
breach of one positive precept, he lost his ability to obedience, 
and this could not possibly vacate his Maker’s claim upon him. 

By virtue of their connexion to him, as a covenant head, all 
his offspring came into existence, with their faculties vitiated, 
and destitute of all the powers requisite for holy obedience. 
They are sinful beings, and on this ground alone, they are 
blameable. 

“¢ By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin ; 
and so death passed upon all men, for that all have sznned.* 
Waving all notice of the criticisms upon the words ¢? a, in this 
place, it is evident to every man of plain good sense, that Adam’s 
offspring, have all sznned, in him, somehow, so as to become 
sinners; and as depraved sinners they are blameable. For where 
there is no sin, there is no guilt, and can be no death. But 
*‘ death reigned—even over them that had not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression.” { Infants are here mani- 
festly intended, and they are represented as sinners, though 
they had not sinned wie/fully as Adam had done. Men are, 
therefore, born sinners, and are of course, by nature, “ children 
of wrath.” And because they are sinners, they are blameable, 
and not for the absurd reason, because they have sufficient natu- 
ral power, but have no moral ability, for obedience. ‘They have 
no kind of mental power, in the exercise of which they can love 
and serve God. They are sinners, and hence guilty. They are 
destitute of divine illumination, and have no power to know 
“the things of the Spirit.” And yet they are blameable for 
their ignorance. ‘“ My people are destroyed for lack of know- 
ledge.” ‘There is then a sin of ignorance, and the whole blame 
of the people, here mentioned, is charged upon their intellect, 
and not upon their will, nor disposition. ‘ We will not have 
this man to reign over us.” These men were punished for a sin 
charged upon the will. 

Men are blameable for all their sins, whether they arise im- 
-mediately from the intellect, or the will. It is manifest that the 
whole man is depraved, “ his finger nails” not excepted. Our 
corporeal faculties are depraved, and our physical powers en- 
feebled. We cannot exercise them with all that vigour, and ease, 
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that Adam could before he fell; nor with all the force and fa- 
cility we shall be able to do, when our powerful bodies shall risé 
from the grave, and be “ fashioned like unto the glorious body 
of Christ.” 

Our mental faculties and powers are depraved. We cannot 
judge and reason, with all that perspicuity, ease, and perfection, 
even in common affairs, as Adam could in innocence, and as 
saints will do, when their souls shall be united to their bodies, 
after the resurrection. 

That the will is depraved, I believe, all allow. And that the 
intellectual faculties are depraved, is evident, or there is no 
meaning in many scripture expressions. “ The ignorance that 
is in them—the common people sin through cr blindnes a 
the understanding darkened—grieved for their blindness 
heart—my people are destroyed for lack of knowledge” 
these expressions imply blame; and the blame is evidently fs 
dicated of the understanding. 

The truth is, sins which arise from the intellect, or will, or 
conscience, or affections, all involve Sue For our sins we are 
blameable. 

Hence I think it evident that men are barn sinners, and. as 
such, they are blameable, and God may justly punish say 
And it is also evident that they have not one power necessary 
to perform obedience acceptable to God.. And yet God. can 
justly demand obedience, and punish them if in default. 

A command does not necessarily involve the idea of power 
to obey zn fallen sinners. Obedience is represented under the 
metaphor of a debt. And that unconverted men are Ped 
unable to pay. the debt of obedience, which they owe to. 
manifest from one of our Lord’s parables. _ And yet it was un- 
deniably just to cast the debtor into prison, and confine him there; 
till he should pay ten thousand talents, when he possessed, not 
one farthing. His inability to perform his duty, did not render 
it unjust to demand the performance of it, nor to punish se a as 
a defaulter. 

A demand for performing the duty of paying a debt, among 
men, does not necessarily suppose a man able to pay his debt. 
And noone considers that entire insolvency ever vacates the 
creditor’s right to demand payment, or the debtor’s obligation to 
pay his honest debts, - Neither can the loss of power, to: obey 
God, through the apostacy of Adam, annul his fight to de- 
mand obedience of us, nor render it unjust to punish in case 
- of default. : 

Said Christ to the man who had a withered hand, “ stretch 
forth thy hand.” This man could no more, by any power he 
possessed, stretch out. his hand, om he could lift a mountain 
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from its base. And yet it was his duty to obey the mandate of 
the Lord Jesus. 

“« Make ye a new heart,” is the command of God. But a 
sinner can as easily create a world, as create his heart anew in 
Christ Jesus. Nevertheless he is bound to obey the command 
of God, and he will punish all who die unrenewed. 

But I admit that the commands, and invitations, of scripture, 
do imply some powers in unconverted men. Though enfeebled, 
the sinner has physical powers to read the Bible, to carry him to 
the house of God, and to hear the gospel preached. And he 
has intellectual powers to meditate upon what he reads and 
hears; to reflect on the scripture-representation of his awful 
state, and on the tremendous denunciations of divine wrath 
against sinners; to Judge and reason upon what his condition 
will be, if he dies impenitent. These things are calculated to 
rouse his attention, to make him feel, and to excite him to cry 
for mercy. When thus excited, there is encouragement to hope 
that God will send. his Spirit to create him anew in Christ Je- 
sus, and give him the power of repentance, of faith, of love, and 
of new obedience. Till the Spirit regenerates the heart, though 
alarmed, and crying for mercy, the sinner is spiritually dead, 
and totally destitute of the powers requisite to repent and be- 
lieve, to love and serve God. 

Powers, in the nature of things, evidently precede disposition, 
though they do not always suppose a disposition. It is impos- 
sible to have a disposition towards an object till we have some 
intellectual views of it. An understanding somewhat enlight- 
ened must precede a disposition. And there can be no choice 
‘until the object appears under the character of some good, 
though there is a strong disposition towards it. But as the dis- 
position is only a relative state of the mental faculties, it cannot 
be called a power of the mind, nor the want of it any species of 
inability. 

The sinner under the convictions, which precede regenera- 
tion, 1s disposed, and feels anxious, to be saved. — But he has 
not the requisite powers to embrace the Saviour. He has no- 
thing but a speculative knowledge of Jesus. He feels guilty 
and lost, and has a disposition to attend to the things of the Spi- 
rit which belong to his peace. His mental faculties are now in 
that relatiye state which I call disposition. But arrived only 
at the verge of the twilight which precedes the spiritual morn- 
ing, he has no spiritual perceptions of the lovely character of Je- 
sus. To him, Jesus, though he seems necessary, does not as 
yet appear precious. Hence he has not the power of embracing 
the Saviour. He reads, meditates and prays, but feels lost and 
helpless. He is conscious’ that he has no power to believe. 
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Destitute of the grace of faith, he, in the strictest sense’of the 
term, cannot believe in Jesus. And yet he feels a strong dis- 
position to embrace the Saviour. But after the Spirit renews 
the sinner, the Sun of Righteousness shines into his “mind, and 
in this light he perceives the loveliness of Jesus, and this loveli- 
ness presents sufficient inducement to volition. He now has in- 
tellectual power to know Jesus, ‘and active power to embrace 
him, and therefore he believes. 

Such j is the experience of plain, unmetaphysical Christians, 
as far as I aim acquainted with them. And this experience 
refutes the sentiment, under investigation. : 

Thus I think I have proved that the distinction of mental 
powers, into natural and moral, and that sinners have natural, 
but not moral, ability, to render acceptable obedience to God, is 
unsupported by philosophy, and scripture, and experience. — 

That the distinction is used by some writers, ‘and in daily 
conversation, I readily admit. I once advocated the sentiment. 
But the use of i it, is no certain proof of its'correctness. What 
is more common, in the polite and fashionable ‘world, than the 
sentence, “ He is not at home?” But is it true? 

I cannot, is common, in regard to a thousand subjects. But 
when designed to communicate the idea of what is called moral 
inability, 1 would pronounce it a metaphysical falsehood: and 
no logic nor metaphysics can demonstrate it to be any thing else. 

The substitute I would propose is simple. Away'with /can- 
not, from the vocabulary of Christians, in the metaphysical sense 
that some men use it, and insert, Jt 2s not convenient. 

The strictures shall be reserved till another occasion. T’have 
given only the outlines of my views on this subject, which are 


intended for publication in another form, at some future period. 


J. F. 


FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGEZINE, Ke . 


AN ANSWER TO THE TWO QUERIES PROPOSED BY DISCIPULUS, 
AND ‘PUBLISHED IN THE LAST NUMBER. 


The first query is thus expressed: “ In the’petition ‘ forgive 
us our debts as we forgive our debtors,’ are we not taught to en- 


treat of God pardon for our sins, without any reference to the | 


payment of the penalty, by Christ, in our stead? If I forgive a 
man who owes me a debt, I do it without having received an 
equivalent from another ; otherwise I attach a wrong idea to the 
term forgive: and if the word as, in the text, means zn [ike man- 
ner, does it not teach, that the pardon i is granted to the sinner 
freely, by our Father in heaven?” 

This query consists of two distinct questions, one respecting 


oe 
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our conduct in prayer; the other relating to the conduct of God 
in dispensing pardon. ‘They rest on very different grounds, 

In reply to the first branch of this query, we submit the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

That Jesus Christ did die in the stead of his people, and thus 
endure, in their place, the penalty of the law, is plainly and fully 
asserted. in the sacred scriptures. ‘+I am the good shepherd: 
the good shepherd giveth his life. for the sheep.” John x..11. 
«“ For he hath made him to be szn for us, who knew no sin; that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in him.” 2 Cor. v. 
21. “ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us.” Gal. iii. 13. “ Who his own self dare 
our sins in his own body, on the tree, that we, being dead to sins, 
should live unto righteousness.” 1 Pet. 11.24. But on this point 
it is unnecessary to insist, because it is conceded by the author 
of the queries. He admits the fact ; but asks whether we are not 
taught, in the petition he quotes, “ to entreat God to pardon our 
sins without any reference to the payment of the penalty, by 
Christ, in our stead.” 

This being taken for granted, that Christ actually paid the 
penalty due to us on account of sin, it follows as a necessary con- 
sequence, that God has respect to his atoning death, when he re- 
mits sin to any of the human race; for it would be an absurdi- 
ty, utterly unbecoming the wisdom of the divine government, 
to admit of the vicarious death of Jesus Christ for the redemp- 
tion of sinners, and yet dispense pardon to them without refer- 
ence to that great sacrifice which was appointed for the express 
purpose of rendering the bestowment of this invaluable blessing 
consistent with the honour due tothe law and justice of God. 
Accordingly we find it attributed, by the inspired writers, to the 
satisfaction of Christ. ‘ He is the propitiation for our sins; and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world.” 
1 John 11. 2. “ In whom we have redemption, through his d/ood, 
the forgiveness of sins, ACCORDING TO THE RICHES OF HIS 
GRACE.” Ephes. i. 7. « And be ye kind one to another, ten- 
dev-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for Christ's 
sake hath forgiven you.” Eph. iv. 32. 

Now, as it is a fact that God has reference tothe atonement of 
Christ, in the remission of sins, and actually does bestow this 
blessing for the sake of Christ; and as he has plainly revealed 
this hare can it be doubted, whether we ought to have reference 
to the propitiation of our blessed Saviour, in seeking the re- 
mission of our offence? The great medium through which this 
and all other benefits are conveyed to us, is distinctly made 
known ; and shall we pay no regard to that medium? The illus- 
trious harbinger of the Reedeemer cries in our ears, “+ Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world ;” 
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and shall we turn away our eyes from this all-attractive object? 
This were to oppose the very design for which the propitiation 
of Christ is exhibited: for speaking of him, the apostle says, 
‘“ Whom hath God seT rorTH to be a propitiation for sin, 
through fazth in his blood, to DECLARE HIS RIGHTEOUSNESS 
FOR THE REMISSION OF SINS that are past, through the forbear- 
ance of God; to declare I say, at this time, his righteousness ; 
‘that he MIGHT BE JUST, and the justifier of him that believeth 
in Jesus.” Rom. iii. 25,26. In this delightful passage, we are 
taught both what respect God has to the death of Christ in 
remitting sin, and the respect which we should have to that 
astonishing event. Jehovah we see has made an exhibition of 
this propitiation for the purpose of showing forth his raghteous- 
ness in bestowing on sinners a full and complete pardon of all 
their transgressions, and to demonstrate to the world, that, while 
he restores rebels to his favour, and blesses them with a title to 
eternal life, he is still a just, as well as a merciful God. We 
are also taught, that, if we would obtain the forgiveness of our 
sins, we must look by faith to the blood of Christ ; or to change 
the metaphor, and use his own language, if we desire to secure 
to ourselves eternal life, we must “ eat his flesh and drink his 
blood.” John vi. 54. In the whole of our Christian race, it be- 
hoves, as the apostle teaches us in Heb. xii. 2. to be “ looking 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith ;” amd in com- 
pliance with the exhortation of Jude, (v. 21.) we are to be look- 
ing for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” 
If then we are to have such continual respect to the merits of 
Christ, it can hardly be supposed that this reference to him is 
to be laid aside while we are engaged in the solemn duty of 
prayer. ‘Then, while presenting ourselves before a holy God, 
if ever, we need to look to this mercy-seat. How can we en- 
dure the brightness of his glory, unless we behold it attempered 
to the weakness of our vision in the face of his Son? If we for- 
get that “ God is in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them ;” 2 Cor. v. 19; if we 
forget that he can receive the vilest offender to his favour, 
through the propitiation of his Son; what encouragement can 
we have to pray? Forget the sacrifice of Immanuel in prayer! 
How is it possible? Can we address Jehovah, and not remem- 
ber that glorious Mediator through whom we derive the in- 
estimable privilege of approaching ‘to a throne of grace? Is it 
not our duty to praise God for his marvellous love in giving his 
Son to die, “ that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have eternal life?” Is it not our duty to thank God, that, 
through the propitiation of Christ, he is righteous, while he re- 
mits sin, and just when he justifies him that believeth in Jesus? 
Is it not our duty to plead with God to grant us the remission 
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of our sins, in this way so illustrative at once of his mercy and 
of his justice ? 

But the querist feels a difficulty arising from a petition in the 
Lord’s prayer. Iti is this: “ Forgive us our debts, as we for- 
give our debtors :” and he grounds on it this question: “ Are 
we not taught to entreat God to pardon our sins without any re- 
ference to the payment of the penalty, by Christ, in our stead ?” 
After what has been said, we may at once conclude, that we are 
‘ taught no such thing in this petition ; because, if this were fact, 
then one part of scripture would contradict another. But not 
to rest our answer here, we observe, that, to any one inspect- 
ing the petition, it will be evident that it says not a word about 
the payment of the penalty due to our sins, by Christ ; and con- 
sequently that it does not, in plain terms, prohibit a regard to 
that which it does not even mention. ‘The whole difficulty then 
that presents itself to the view of the Querist, in looking at this 
petition, seems to arise from the omission of an injunction or 
direction, to pray for pardon with a reference to the atoning 
death of our Redeemer. But it ought to be recollected, that we 
are not to expect to find in any single page of the Bible, and 
much less in a single sentence, the whole system of a Christian’s 
faith and duty. The entire prayer, although admirably con- 
structed, yet does not exhibit a complete directory for the duty 
of prayer, While we regard it as a special rule, we believe, as 
we are taught in our Shorter Catechism, that “ the whole word 
of God is of use to direct us in prayer ” and that if we had no 
other information than what may be derived from this admira- 
ble form, we should not know how to perform this important 
duty, in the way in which Christians are taught to perform it. 
If we look through this directory, we shall find not one word of 
thanksgiving ; and shall we conclude from this omission, that 
thanksgiving is not to be mingled with our petitions‘ Let the 
apostle answer. ‘ And whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do 
all in THE NAME OF ouR Lorp Jesus, giving thanks to God and 
the Father sy nim.” Col. iii. 17. Pray without ceasing. In 
every thing give thanks: for this is the will of God 1n Curist 
Jesus concerning you.” 1 Thes. v. 17, 18. 

Look at it again, and you will find it contains no direction to 
pray zn the name of Christ; it does not even mention his name ; 
and shall we infer from this omission, that we are not to pray 
in the name of Christ? He himself, in a subsequent part of his 
ministry, explicitly taught his disciples their duty in this par- 
ticular. “In that day,” said he to his disciples in his farewell 
conversation with them, “ye shall ask me nothing. Verily, 
verily, I say unto y ou, Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father zn 
my name, he will give it you. HiTHEertTo ye have asked no- 
thing in my name; ask and ye shall receive, that your joy may 
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be full.” John xvi. 23, 24, “+ At that day ye shall ask in my 
name.” ver. 26. 

Thr ou Jesus Christ we have access by one Spirit unto the 
Father :* and it is as plain as words can make it, that it is our 
duty to pray to God in the name of Christ. N ow,. what is 
meant by praying in the name of Christ? Certainly, not barely 
mentioning his name in prayer. . We are not to expect that his 
name will operate as a charm; and that God will hear us mere- 
ly because we repeat the name of Christ. It prescribes a duty, 
the performance of which requires intelligence and faith. To 
pray in Christ’s name is, to acknowledge that we derive the 
privilege of approaching the throne of grace, through his me- 
diation ; it is to render, affectionate thanksgiving to God, for the 
work which he undertook and accomplished ; it is to rely upon 
his atonement and righteousness, for the acceptance of our per- 
son and services; it is to look for every blessing, as coming 
through him the appointed channel of saving mercy to sinful 
men; it is, in short, to regard him as our great High Priest ; 
by the blood of whose sacrifice we have boldness to enter into 
the holiest, to the very mercy-seat of God, and by the fragrance 
of whose all-prevailing intercession, our polluted services of 
prayer and praise, may ascend as a sweet smelling savour to Je- 
hovah. Heb. x. 19—22. 

In the sEcOND BRANCH of the Query, the author assumes dif- 
ferent ground. He has respect to the conduct of God in dispens- 
ing pardon. His question is founded on the supposition, that the 
acceptance of the payment of the penalty, by Christ, 1s incon- 
sistent with the notion of a free forgiveness of sin. “If I for- 
give a man,” he observes, “ who owes me a debt, I do it without 
having received an equivalent from another ; otherwise I attach 
a wrong idea to the term forgive: and if the word as, in the 
text, means in /ike manner, does it not teach, that the pardon Is 
granted to the sinner freely, by our Father in ‘heaven ?” By the 
term freely is manifestly conveyed the idea, that God, in grant- 
ing pardon, has no respect to the satisfaction of Christ; and that 
if he had respect to it, the favour granted would not be proper- 
ly a forgiveness of sin. 

In the reply to the first branch of this query, it has been shown, 
that remission of sin was procured by the blood of Christ; 
that God certainly has respect to this precious blood when he 
bestows the favour; and that still it is styled forgiveness. John 
in his first epistle, (chap. i. 7.) expressly asserts, that “ the 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin;” and 
vet in the 9th verse he says, *¢ If we confess our sins, he is faith- 
ful and just to’ forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
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unrighteousness :” and in the 2d chap. ver. 1, 2, he encourages us 
under a sense of guilt, and inspires us with the hope of obtain- 
ing the forgiveness of sin, in answer to prayer, by reminding us 
of the intercession and atonement of Christ: “If any man sin, 
we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous : 
and he is the propitiation for our sins.” . 

In the apprehension of the sacred writers, this mode of grant- 
ing pardon and salvation to sinners, so far from derogating from 
the mercy of God, or lessening the obligations of those who re- 
ceive the blessings, greatly increases the one, and unutterably 
magnifies the other. “In this,” says John, ‘“ was manifested 
the love of God toward us, because that God sent his only be- 
gotten Son into the world, that we might live through him. 
Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiatzon for our sins.” 1 John iv. 9, 
10. In the same strain, Paul celebrates divine love to sin- 
ners, which he considers as surpassing every other exhibition 
of love: “ But God commendeth his love towards us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, CuRIsT DIED for us.” Rom. v. 8. 
In these encomiums on the love of God, the apostles only copied 
after the example of Christ, who had before said in his conver- 
sation with Nicodemus, “‘ God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” John iii. 16. 

Now, as the sacred writers teach the doctrine of the forgive- 
ness of sins, and inform us that the blessing is granted in consi- 
deration of the satisfaction of Christ; and as they represent the 
love of God, in bestowing this and other benefits of salvation, 
as surpassing every other exhibition of love and mercy, and 
transcending all praise; if we only allow them, while writing 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, to have understood 
the language they used, we must indubitably conclude, that 
the forgiveness of sin, through the medium appointed by infinite 
wisdom, is perfectly FREE and gratuitous. 

The sinner has done nothing to merit it; he has forfeited 
every claim to mercy; he deserves everlasting punishment. It 
was not his wisdom that found out the plan of redemption; he 
did not provide a Saviour; nor did he even sue for mercy. 
Christ died for him, while an obstinate rebel. The infinite 
wisdom of Jehovah devised the amazing scheme of salvation. 
God himself provided the Mediator between Heaven and earth; 
and appointed his own Son to that painful office. From his own 
Son he exacted the penalty of the law; and when all the demands 
of justice were thus answered, he, in mercy, offered forgiveness 
to sinners. But who accept the all-gracious offer? Not one 
of our rebel-race, till God subdues his rebellious heart by his 
grace, and makes him willing to take what, till that moment, he 
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had refused. Is there not grace, infinite grace in all this? Is - 
not forgiveness, thus granted, perfectly free and gratuitous? 

But the Querist asks, “If I forgive a man who owes me:a 
debt, I do it without having received an equivalent from an- 
other; otherwise I attach a wrong idea to the term forgive.” 
Certainly, in pecuniary transactions, the acceptance of an equi- 

valent, and the forgiveness of a debt, are utterly inconsistent; 
and equally certain would it be, if, in the petition referred: to, 


the term “ as”? meant * 27 like manner,” without an equivalent, 


that «+ pardon is granted to the sinner freely,” that is, without 
an equivalent, “ by our Father in heaven; forgiveness for the 
sake of Christ’s satisfacticn would not; in this sense, be free. 
But we have seen this cannot be the meaning; because it would 
militate against the plainest instructions of scripture in relation 
to the mode in which Jehovah actually does bestow remission 
of sin. It simply means that we cannot expect forgiveness from 


God, unless we grant forgiveness to our fellow creatures. The ~ 


import of the petition in the mouth of one who uses. it»ac- 
ceptably, is, we conceive, this: “ Father I forgive my debtors; 
therefore, be thou pleased in mercy to forgive my debts.” 
Between a pecuniary debt and a debt contracted by sin, there 
is a resemblance in this particular, that both impose an obli 
tion of payment. ‘The man who owes money is bound to satisfy 
the demand of his creditor; and so the sinner is bound to sa- 
tisfy the demands of divine justice. But, m other respects, 
there is a great difference. ‘The parties, in the two cases, are 
widely different. In the one they are two private individuals; 
in the other, a creature and his Creator: and consequently the 
relations are immensely different; in the one, the relation of two 
private persons; in the other, the relation subsisting between 
offending man and the Sovereign Lawgiver and Supreme Judge 
of the universe. A creditor is obliged by the laws of his coun- 
try to receive payment, unless he intends to remit his claim, 
whether it be tendered by the debtor, or by his friend; and the 
law of God binds him, in certain circumstances, by that love 
which it requinggjus to entertain for our neighbour, to’ forgive 
the debt, when the debtor is unable to pay it. But Jehovah is 
bound by no law to accept of the payment of the penalty of sin, 
by any except the offender himself: and were it possible for a 
sinner to point out one who was able and willing to become his 
substitute, and make full satisfaction for his guilt, his Sovereign 
might refuse to accept of the substitute, and insist on payment 
-from the transgressor himself. The payment of a pecuniary 
debt, whether made by the debtor, or by another for him, is 
followed by an immediate’ release from all the claims of his 
creditor: but the effects of the payment of a penal debt, by a 
surety, can be controlled by the pleasure of our great Sovereign, 
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who has a right, on accepting of a surety, to prescribe what con- 

ditions in relation to the application of his vicarious work, as 

to the number to be redeemed, and the time and circumstances 

of their becoming participants in its benefits, he may deem most 

conducive to the glorious purposes of his moral government 
over the universe. 

_ From these remarks, it will be seen, that, if it had been possi- 
ble for our fallen race to have devised a plan for their redemp- 
tion, and to have found a surety, who was competent to effect 
their salvation, it would have been an act of signal grace in our 
offended Sovereign to have accepted of his mediation. But 
when we consider that this was utterly beyond their power, and 
that the whole contrivance originated in the unsearchable wis- 
dom of God; that HE discovered one able and mighty to help a 
ruined world; and that the person, from whom he exacted the 
vast debt of justice, was none other than his own co-equal Son; 
how immensely great appears his grace, and from what a bound- 
less ocean of love must it have flowed! In respect to the sinner, 
forgiveness is perfectly free; for, so far from offermg an equiva- 
lent for his debt of 10,000 talents, he offers nothing. 

The analogies between human and divine transactions are 
always faint and defective. But let us suppose a number of 
subjects in a kingdom, where the monarch has full control over 
its treasury, to be indebted to the public, and after prosecution 
by law to be thrown into prison. ‘The king hears of their situa- 
tion; he pities their distress; he determines to release them. 
But he is unwilling the public interest should suffer by the ex- 
ercise of his compassion; he therefore directs his son. to take 
out of his private purse what may be necessary to extinguish 
their debts, and to pay it into the public treasury; and then to 
release those unfortunate men. We ask, is there not as much, 
and more favour shown to these subjects, by their monarch, in 
this exercise of generosity, than there would have. been, if he 
had at once discharged them, at the expense of the ‘public? The 
king of the Locrians enacted a law, that the adulterer should 
lose both his eyes. His own son was the firstyoffender convict- 
ed of this abominable crime. What a strugglé now ensued be- 
tween the integrity of the magistrate and the feelings of the 
father! He wished to save his son from the dreadful punish- 
ment of blindness; but justice forbade him to spare the culprit 
without satisfying the demands of the law. In these painful 
circumstances, he adopted the resolution of maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the judge, and yet of gratifying the heart of the 
parent. He directed one of the eyes of his son to be taken out, 
and then gave up one of his own. In this way the honour of 
his law was upheld, and the certainty of the execution of its 
penalty upon all transgressors established. Who is not con- 
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vinced, that, in this transaction, there was a more: illustrious 
display of parental love, than there would have been, if yield- 
ing to the weakness of a father, he had forgiven his son, at the 
expense of the just claims of his law? 

Had it been consistent with the glory of Jchovah’s moral 
government over the universe, to remit sin without a satisfac- 
tion to the demands of his law and justice, there would have 
been grace in every bestowment of this blessing. But, as such 
a mode of forgiveness was inadmissible, and the whole race of 
man would have perished forever, unless the Monarch of crea- 
tion had been willing to part with the Son of his bosom, and 
subject him to the deepest humiliation and the most dreadful 
sufferings for sinners, in order to open the way for an honour- 
able exercise of mercy to them; can it be doubted for a moment 
that the bestowment of forgiveness to rebels, who have done 
nothing to merit this, or any other favour, is the: highest de- 
monstration of the love of God to his creatures, and the richest 
display of pardoning grace, that it is possible for created intel- 
ligence to conceive? The apostle, who gloried in nothing but the 
cross of Christ, always dwelt with rapture on this subject. “ But 
after that the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward 
man appeared, not by works of righteousness which we have 
done, but according to his mercy he'saved us, by the washing 
of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost; which he shed 
on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour; that being 
justified by his grace, we should be made heirs according to’the 
hope of eternal life.” Tit. 11. 4-7. ‘This will eternally be the 
theme of the redeemed, who will for ever sing: “ Untohim 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests unto God and his Father: 
to him de glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” Rev. 


i. 5, 6. J. J.J. 


(To be continued.) 
— 


FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 


ON AFFECTATION. 


“ Be not wise in your own conceits,”—Rom. xii. 16. 


¢ 


Affectation may be defined, an attempt to appear in a charac~ 
ter, which we have no title to assume. It is nearly allied to 
vanity ; and springs, generally, from a defective or bad educa- 
tion. 

This weakness, it may be observed, very often appears in the 
conduct of those, whose mental improvement has not keptpace 
with the increase of their wealth. Such characters often become 
dogmatical in their opinions—and overbearing in their manners 
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—and exhibit, by their whole behaviour, such an appearance, as 
might lead any ordinary observer to conclude, that they imagine 
they have attained to the perfection of knowledge and wisdom ; 
because, by the favour of Providence, they have been enabled 
to scrape together a little yellow dust. 

Such instances of affectation, as that, which we have now ad- 
duced, it must be allowed, are frequently to be met with among 
mankind. | 

To what then can we attribute the assumed characters of 
those individuals who so behave, but to the disparity which ex- 
ists between the state of their minds and that of their external 
possessions? Had their knowledge grown with their fortunes— 
and their principles and passions been under the government of 
reason, purified by the influence of a sound religion—we might 
naturally Have expected, that they would have presented to the 
observer, features of character very different from those which 
they now display. 7 

But those, on whose character we have now been remarking, 
are not the only individuals, in whose behaviour, the influence 
of a bad education has been instrumental in producing the sz//z- 
ness of affectation. ‘The early education of those, who are born 
to the enjoyment of possessions, which may have been procured 
to them by the industry of their ancestors, not unfréquently be- 
gets, in their character, this moral blemish. ‘The prospect of 
the wealth, with which, in youth, they are flattered, causes them 
to hear, with indifference, that instruction which would i improve 
their minds; and to bear, with impatience, that discipline, which 
would teach them to govern their tempers and to observe that 
decency and decorum, in their conduct, which become the so- 
ciety and sphere in which they are destined to move. This cir- 
cumstance allows them to grow up in ignorance—and this igno- 
rance causes them to assume a character and affect a behaviour 
to which they certainly can have no real claim. Although ig- 
norant, they affect to be wise; and very often in the plenitude 
of this their folly, they.pretend to treat those subjects of which 
perhaps they have scarcely ever heard, in such a way, as to im- 
press others with the idea, that they are too familiar to them 
already, to merit from them any thing like a serious attention. 
Hence, such persons conceive themselves too wise to appear 
often in any of those places of instruction, where they might be 
informed, or remmded of their duty; and when they do present 
themselves in such places, they take care to affect such apparent » 
contempt of the exercises of the worshippers and the communi- 
cations of the preacher, as to convince those, who observe them, 
that: they.come there, more with a view to grace the assembly 
with their dignified presence, than to be benefited themselves 
by any thing which they might see or hear. 
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But there is another class of men, who seem to fall into the 
weakness of affectation, whose education, in some respects, may 
be viewed as far superior to that of those whose character we 
have just been considering. The men, to whom we have now 
allusion, are those, who affect the name and character of phi- 
losophers. ‘These investigators of nature imagine, or at least 
seem to imagine, that because they can speak fluently about se- 
condary causes and laws of nature—and can use a few ponder- 
ous sounds, which are not familiar to many of their fellow men, | 
they have a kind of right to pour contempt upon that system of 
divine truths, which is said, by its Author, to have been preach- 
ed to the poor. ‘This system, they would have us to believe, is 
too unphilosophical to engage the respect of their superior in- 
tellects. Had its author been more of a philosopher and less of 
a divine, they would have regarded his communications as more 
deserving of their notice. But, he speaks too little of physical 
laws, and too much respecting the immediate agency of God— 
his mysterious revelations surpass too far the comprehension 
even of the wise—and his moral doctrines and precepts come 
too close home upon the consciences of the self-righteous—to 
entitle Azm to any eminent place among the respectable masters 
of modern science. Hence, those, who conceive themselves to 
belong to the class of such scientific masters, naturally consider 
themselves as entitled to a far higher place in the school of wis- 
dom than Him, who seems, in their estimation, to have claimed 
to, himself, un justly, the high distinction of being the Light of 
the world. 

It is clear, HOwever, that those philosophers, evith all their 
affected wisdom, give us but a very poor substitute, in their sys- 
tems, in roompof the Christian system, the progress of which 
they so zealously oppose. ‘Take from their moral systems all 
that they have borrowed from the Bible; and you will leave a 
sad blank behind. They pretend, by their moral philosophy, to 
give light to the world: but, were they to think, for a moment, 
on the source whence they have obtained their information, they 
would find that, like opaque bodies, they were merely reflecting 
a borrowed li ght. The rays, which Revelation has shed around 
us, have given to the modern sceptic an advantage ‘and supe- 
‘riority which the ancient moralist evidently did not possess. Is. 
it not strange, then, that those, who have thus benefited by 
Christianity, should pretend to enlighten the world by systems, 
which are calculated to operate as extinguishers of that very 
light, by the enjoyment of which, we have risen so far superior 
_ in our moral disquisitions to the sages of antiquity? These mo- 
dern reasoners, it would seem, wish, like some wise politicians, 
to promote anarchy and disorder in ‘men’s minds, in order that 
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they themselves, in the midst of the darkness and confusion, 
may rise to notice and distinction. 

That this is the fact, with regard to many of those noted phi- 
losophers, who have endeavoured to extinguish the light of the 
gospel, without being able to substitute any more luminous lamp 
in its place, there can be no real doubt. We find, in their rea- 
sonings, that they care little for candour provided only they can 
make an impression, on the minds of their readers and hearers, 
favourable to that side which they espouse. We have a com- 
plete confirmation of this remark, in the philosophical works of 
David Hume, esq., who is considered a champion in the school 
of unbelievers. ‘This philosopher evidently attempts nothing 
more, in many of his disquisitions, than merely to cast a dark 
mist over that path which Christianity has illuminated. He 
doubts and resolves—resolves and doubts, until he makes the 
path, through which he pretends to lead his disciples, so dark 
and intricate, that it is impossible for them to grope their way. 
When he has thus raised a ctoud around them—thrown an abun-. 
dance of dust in their eyes—and extinguished entirely the light 
which they formerly enjoyed—he lays himself back in his easy 
chair—smiles at their simplicity and perplexity—and tells them 
with an affected good humour :— 

“¢ The whole is a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery. 
Doubt, uncertainty, suspense of judgment, appear the only re- 
sult of our most accurate scrutiny concerning this subject. But 
such is the frailty of human reason, and such the irresistible 
contagion of opinion, that even this deliberate doubt could 
scarcely be upheld; did we not enlarge our view, and opposing 
one species of superstition to another, set them a quarrelling ; 
while we ourselves, during the fury and contention, happily make 
our escape into the calm, though obscure, regions of philoso- 
phy.”—( Natural History of Religion, last paragraph.) 

The development, which this shrewd philosopher thus makes, 
may be regarded as a clew to explain many of those mysteries 
which appear in the conduct and proceedings of many of those 
wise and learned men who affect to glory in a religious scepti- 
cism. They love singularity: because, they conceive it, in some 
instances, ‘attracts towards them the notice of their fellow crea- 
tures. They wish to envelop themselves, like a certain priest- 
hood, inacloud of mysterious darkness—~that they may impress 
upon the ignorant the idea, that they have more information and 
wisdom than they really possess. ‘That system, therefore, which 
gives to the poor, who embrace it, more real wisdom than phi- 
losophers, without it, can boast of, cannot be to them an object 
of very high admiration. It is their wisdom, consequently, to 
depreciate, as much as possible, its merits; that they may have 
an opportunity of laughing at the perplexities of the human 
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race—and enjoy the satisfaction of telling them, that, in:séme 
imaginary paradise, called “the calm regions of philosophy,” 
they may enjoy a respite from all their wanderings, and all their : 
woes. 

May we not, then, justly say, that those, who thus boast of 
their wisdom and sport with the dearest interests of 
display in their conduct and charactera great degree of affecta- 
tion? They certainly arrogate to themselves a character, which 
they are forced themselves to acknowledge, they cannot support. 
They tell us, that the Christian system is absurd ;—but they 
only show us its absurdity, by informing us, that all is darkness 
when it is taken away. Would they not, therefore, have shown 
their wisdom more, to have been silent respecting the merits of 
this system, until they were capable, by more brilliant discove- 
ries, of substituting a better in its room? We assuredly owe 
them very little gratitude for attempting to’ extinguish the small 
taper by which we were endeavouring to find our way to hea- 
ven; and then ridiculing us when they have thus tried to leave 
us in the dark. We shall allow them to enjoy their little tri- 
umph; but think it safer, in the mean time, to trust our com- 
forts and future hopes to Him,—who was meek and lowly in 
heart—and who never made any pretensions, nor assumed any 
character, which he could not support,—than take their systems 
for our guide, which appear only, like ignes fatui, to lead ten 
foilowers into quagmires, dangers and death. 

We might adduce many more instances of affectation heap 
those which we have now exhibited, but deem these sufficient to | 
show, that our education and circumstances of life, if. not pro- 
perly regulated and directed, will be very apt to lead us into the 
folly of assuming, from- the love of distinction, a character to 
which we have no real claim; and, therefore, one, which does 
not at all become us, and which we may not possess ability to 
support. This should be a warning to us all, carefully to ex- 
amine ourselves, that we may be capable of knowing our true 
state and character; and be led, in consequence, to adopt that 
kind of conduct and behaviour, ‘whidh best becomes us. The 
love of praise, we allow, is natural,—but, notwithstanding, it 
requires, like our other passions, to be properly guarded and — 
governed. It is for want of attending to this, that so many ap- 
pear to be betrayed, by their education and circumstances of 
life, into the assumption of an affected behaviour. They form 
false judgments respecting that which is really amiable and 
‘praiseworthy in human conduct and. character; and are, there- 
fore, led to adopt a species of manner which, in them is fictitious ; 
and which is, on that very account, least likely to secure to them 
the commendation of the worthy and judicious, whose good 
opinion is alone deserving of being coveted. 
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This surely proves, then, the importance of our endeavouring 
to add to all our other acquisitions a correct knowledge of our- 
selves and of that which is-truly lovely and amiable in human 
conduct. This would prevent many, we have no doubt, from 
becoming trifling and absurd in their manners—from sporting 
with and abusing those Sacred Writings, which have given to 
us, respecting our origin and destinies, the best information 
which has yet been obtained—and would be the means of teach- 
ing them, perhaps, the necessity of erecting judicious seminaries 
of learning—and countenancing places of public worship—that 
the affectation of ignorance,—the vanity of a false philosophy,— 


and the profanity of irreligion may be banished, as far as possi- 
ble, from the abodes of men. T. G. M‘I, 


oo 


PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM. 


A man risks his popularity, when he dares to write or speak 
plainly on the subject of pauperism in our country. This proves 
the benevolent disposztzons of our fellow citizens, but does not 
evince their discernment and discretion. Charity should be 
expansive, but not without discrimination. We ought to re- 
lieve the wants of the poor, but not of all the poor indiscri- 
minately and perpetually. The Great Author of all real bene- 
volence does not pursue such a course himself; for by his 
providence, while the hand of the diligent maketh rich, the slag- 
gard and the spendthrift are reduced to want. As a general 
rule, the sober, honest, and industrious prosper under the smiles 
of Heaven, while the intemperate, dishonest, and idle are driven 
away in their iniquities. Jf a man will not work he should not 
eat, through the misguided tenderness of individuals, or the in- 
considerate liberality of the public. Were any one perishing 
at our door, we ought to feed him, unless we had satisfactory 
evidence that he would not work; but so soon as we know that 
any one’s sufferings are the result of voluntary idleness, we 
ought to say, “from the heart we pity, while we blame you; 
but it is the command of God, that you should be left to starve.” 
This course of conduct, if generally adopted in relation -to all 
sturdy beggars, would soon bring them to industry. 

When persons profess to be willing to work for their food, it 
is well to try them; and we should find most commonly, that 
the most clamorous vagrants would soon belie their professions. 
The writer has tried the experiment, more than once, on a stout, 
able-bodied applicant for help, who told a piteous tale of want- 
ing work, and of suffering nearly to starvation; and he found 
that the impostor would not split wood for an hour to gain a 
day’s subsistence. He went off, saying that he could get his 
living at an easier rate. | 
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That Quaker was much to be commended, who paid a poor 
man, for carrying wood into his garret, and then back again into 
his cellar, because he had no other employment for him, and. 
would not give him half a dollar, as a premium upon idleness 
and beggary. If men are engaged in labour, whether it be of 
any intrinsic importance or not, they will be likely to keep. out 
of harm’s way, during the time of their employment; for the 
adage is indisputable, that “ the Devil always finds work for 
idle hands.” I have frequently admired the wisdom of those 
persons, to whose care is committed Newgate in Connecticut, 
for furnishing full employment t6 all the convicts. Any pri- 
soner who cannot conveniently work at some trade previously: 
followed, must learn to make nails; and any one who will not 
perform his task is deprived of his food in proportion to his 
negligence. ‘The convict who performs more than is required, 
earns something against the day of liberation. A man, who 
had once lived by the trade of preaching in a very irregular way, 
thought it more convenient to ride, than walk, in his ztznerant 
labours, and therefore stole a horse: he was committed to the 
above-named State Prison; and subjected to the uniform and 
unbending system of this house of correction. He was com- 
pelled for a time to make nails; but never having loved any 
other labour, than that of vociferous, unpremeditated talking, 
he refused to perform his task. Hunger soon convinced him 
that this would not answer, unless he could plead some better 
excuse for laziness than indisposition to work. He would nat 
make nails; and it was harder still to live without food; and so 
he amputated his left hand on the block which held his anvil. 
An unwise policy would now have given him bread, and time 
enough for meditation, and rest; but these Yankees, still believ- 
ing, THAT MEN SHOULD WORK OR NOT EAT, compelled the 
quondam itinerant, to spend his appointed hours of toil in pour- 
ing a given quantity of sand through a:funnel. If he came short 
in his work in the sand, on any day, his bread: was curtailed, in 
proportion. I should be glad to see some invention of this 
kind introduced into our Prisons and Alms-house; for until our 
paupers are compelled to perform as much labour as they are 
able for their subsistence, they will increase among us, and 
double, in all probability, every ten years. Our city accommo- 
dations for the poor will always be fully occupied, so long as 
the public provides for the continuance of idleness and vice. 
Build another palace like the one in Spruce street, and it will 
* soon contain a thousand new paupers. : 

But here it will be demanded, ought we to turn all the 
out, and shut up the Alms-house? Far be such a thought from 
every mind! No: but let this benevolent institution afford. 
shelter to lunatics and idiots, to the blind and the lame, te sick: 
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people of good character, and to very aged persons incapable of 
much work, whose relatives are unable to support them. Let 
it also receive orphans, and those worse than orphan children 
who have neither father nor mother, though they are living, to 
own them, and let it retain, instruct, feed, and clothe these 
foundlings, until they are old enough to be bound out to service. 
These children might then be good for something to society, 
and our forehanded farmers would be willing to have them in- 
dented to themselves. | 

Such as these constitute most of the paupers that inhabit some 
Alms-houses in the country : "but these institutions in our large 
cities are principally filled with a very different sort of charac- 
ters. In the spring, all whose diseases are drunkenness, 
idleness, extravagance, improvidence, laziness, lust, and the 
righteous curse of unchastity, ought to be turned out with an 
assurance of not being received again, or assisted while living 
out of the house, until a thorough reformation in morals and 
some unavoidable incapacity to earn their bread shall be esta- 
blished by competent witnesses from the neighbourhoods in 
which they may have lived. 

It is to be hoped, moreover, that after the present season of 
cold weather is past, the poor will be publicly warned not to ex- 
pect a provision of wood from the Guardians in future, unless 
their sobriety, honesty, and industry can be clearly proved by 
unimpeachable witnesses, for at least six months before applica- 
tion is.made for assistance. This would compel the poor to 
lay up some store in the Fuel Savings Fund, before the time of 
need. : 

The preceding remarks have been elicited, by a perusal of 
The Fifth Report of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism 
in the City of New York; a well written production; which is as 
applicable to Philadelphia as to any other place. It should be read 
by our fellow citizens in general; and especially by the Coun- 
cils of this city, the Guardians of the poor, and the members of 
our State Legislature; and its maxims of sound policy ought to 
be adopted as soon as possible. E. 5S. Evy. 


RE ee 


FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 


HENRY MARTYN. 


Mr. Editor—The following extracts from Sir Robert K. Por- 
ter’s travels in Georgia, Persia, and Armenia, respecting Henry 
Martyn, suggested the stanzas which accompany them. As 
the extracts have never appeared in any religious publication in 
this country, they will doubtless be acceptable to your readers. 

“ At Shiraz,” says Sir Robert, “ Mr. Martyn dwelt nearly a 
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year; and on leaving its walls, the apostle of Christianity found 
no cause for ‘ shaking off the dust of his feet’ against the Ma- 
hommedan city. The inhabitants had received, cherished, and 
listened to him; and he departed thence amidst the biessin 
and tears of many a Persian -friend. ‘Through his means, the 
gospel had then found its way into Persia; and as it appears to 
have been sown in kindly hearts, the gradual effect hereafter 
may be like the harvest of the seeding.” 

‘“‘ The attentions of my host were so unwearied that I never 
could forget I was in the house of the near kinsman of the two 
noble Persians, Jaffer Ali Khan, and Mirza Seid Ali, who had 
sworn the warmest personal friendship to our ‘ man of God,’ 
for so they designated Henry Martyn! When the weather be- 
came too intense for his enfeebled frame to bear the extreme 
heat of the city, Jaffer Ali Khan pitched atent for him in a 
most delightful garden beyond the walls, where he pursued his 
translation of the scriptures; or sometimes in the cool of the 
evening, he sat under the shade of an orange tree, by the side 
of a clear stream, holding that style of conversation with the 
two admirable brothers, which caused their pious guest to say, 
‘“‘ That the bed of roses on which he reclined, and the notes of 
the nightingales which warbled above him, were not so sweet 
as such discourse from Persian lips.” 


In orange groves on Shiraz’ plains, 

A Christian pilgrim taught: 

Two Persian princes heard those strains, 
With sacred science fraught. 


With anxious eagerness they heard 
The heavenly truths he told, 
Recorded in that Hoty Worp 
Revealed to saints of old. 


Their rising doubts soon disappear’d, 
Their difficulties ceased, 

And while he calmed each trembling fear, 
Their humble hopes increased. 


Then, as the dawn began to break 
Upon their mental night, 

Their tongues with holy rapture speak, 
And hail the rising light. 


Sweet were the banks of roses spread 
Around his cool retreat, 

And sweet the orange o’er his head, 
Which shelter’d from the heat. 


O sweet the mellow plaintive song 
Of lonely nightingale : 

And sweet the perfume swept along 
By every spicy gale, 

Far sweeter to that pilgrim’s ear, 
Than sensual pleasures all, 

Sweeter from Persian lips to hear 
Such heavenly accents fai 
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And would’st thou know that pilgrim’s name? 
Let Persia’s clime declare; 

There ’tis embalmed—its highest fame 

In pious tears and prayer. 


Thy memory, Marrrn, long be dear 
To every Christian heart; 

Long may thy bright, but short career, 
A love like thine impart. 


O might thy sacred mantle fall, 
And, with it, double grace 

On missionary heroes all, 

Who run thy Christian race! 


0, then, not Persia’s sons alone, 

Would know and feel the Word; 

But the wide world its truth should own, 
And bow before the Lord. 








Kiebiew. 


Letters on Unitarianism ; addressed to the members of the First 
Presbyterian Church, in the city of Baltimore. By Samuel Mil- 
ler, D.D. Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Church Go- 
vernment, in the Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, at Princeton. Trenton: printed by 
George Sherman. 1821, pp. 312. Price $1.50. 


When the “pestilent heresy” which “ walketh in darkness” 
under the guise and name of Unitarianism, was spreading its 
deadly influence in various parts of our country, we do think it 
was highly reasonable to expect, that the antidote would be fur- 
nished by the professors of our ‘Theological Seminaries. They, 
in our opinion, were called on professionally, to render this ser- 
vice ; because it especially belongs to them to endeavour to pre- 
serve, in the religious community, a healthful state of mind in 
relation to Christian-doctrine. And we exceedingly rejoice, 
that the event has corresponded with the expectation and opi- 
nion we have intimated. Professor Sruart of Andover, with 
a promptness worthy of his piety, and a manifestation of talent 
highly honourable to his intellectual powers and literary attain- 
ments, took the lead in this necessary, but unpleasant service. 
He was soon followed, and very ably supported, by his brother 
professor, Dr. Woods; who not only maintained the ground 
previously defended against the assailing foe, but carried the 
war vigorously into the enemy’s country. His “Letters to 
Unitarians,” and his “ Reply to Dr. Ware’s Letters to Trinita- 
rians and Calvinists,” manifest.an acuteness of discrimination, 
with a scope, and closeness, and force of reasoning, rarely 
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equalled. We verily believe that no unprejudiced man can 
read the publications of these able writers, on the subjects in 
controversy, without being convinced that argument and scrip- 
ture are clearly and conclusively on the side of orthodoxy. We 
only regret that the former of them saw fit to abandon one point 
the eternal generation of the Son of God—which we think he. 
ought to have. strenuously maintained, and which is so main- 
tained in the letters, the review of which forms the subject of 
this article. 

Dr. Miller, it appears, was dragged into this controversy ; a 
circumstance, however, which he assures us he does not at pre 
sent regret; and in which, as having occasioned the publication 
of these letters, we are confident the friends of true religion, 
throughout the United States, have reason to rejoice. He ~ vee 


prerogative it is to bring good out of evil, has often so ordered 


it, that a bad book has called forth a good one; and that thus 
the truth has been much more firmly established, in consequence 
ef the very attempts which have been made to subvert it. 

Dr. Miller’s sermon at the ordination of his young friend and 
pupil, Mr. Nevins, as the pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Baltimore, was printed at the request of the hearers. 
The printed sermon contained a few sentences which roused the 
wrath of a puissant “ Unitarian of Baltimore,” who, in the true 
spirit of a man who is “ fierce for moderation,” has been pelt- 
ing Dr. Miller ever smce. We have heard a humorous friend 
proposing a question in the rule of proportion, thus—if the 
Unitarian of Baltimore takes nme months to. answer twenty 
kines in Dr. Miller’s sermon, how long will it employ him to an- 
swer the octavo volume now published? Dr. Miller replied to 
the first intemperate address which was made to him in the 
‘‘ Unitarian Miscellany ;” and confiding in the intimation given 
by the editor, that. he would publish answers to the articles 
which should appear in that work, sent the reply for publication. 
But it could not be printed in the miscellany—it was too long: 
it would occupy too much space: it would not please his sub- 
scribers. Nevertheless, if Dr. Miller would print it, at his own 
expense, and trust the circulation of it with this candid editor, 
he would promise to send a copy of it, along with the miscella- 
ny, to each of his subscribers. Dr. Miller, not choosing, it 
would seem, to put some thousand copies of his reply at the dis- 
posal of this courteous gentleman, published and disposed of it 
himself. These facts have been, for some time, before the pub- 
‘lic. The sequel may be learned from the Dr.’s introductory 
letter “‘to the members of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Baltimore.” He begins thus: 


“Cunistiay BreTaren.—A train of events, as unexpected as unsought by 
me, has led to the present publication. When, in the course of the last year, 
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my ardent desire to promote your welfare, and my affectionate respect for your 
young Paster, prompted me to consent, on the day of his Ordination, to address 
you from the pulpit, I little thought that obloquy and controversy were to re- 
sult from the service of that day. But soit has happened. Some of your Uni- 
tarian neighbours have deemed it proper to make me an object of repeated at- 
tack, and my sermon on that occasion a subject of protracted and tedious dis- | 
cussion. Ihave seldom been more surprised than to find, that a few plain sen- 
tences, which were delivered under the impression that they contained nothing 
more than what was universally understood to be the sentiments of the Ortho- 
dox, should give such deep offence, and lead to so much waste of ink and paper. 
Nor can I yet account for the fact, but by supposing that the Unitarians in the 
United States are determined to make the experiment whether they can write 
themselves into notice and importance, and in prosecuting this experiment, re- 
solve to let nothing, however trivial, escape their animadversion, If this be their 
plan, I make no complaint of its operation on me. Iam not certain that any 
thing which has occurred, is to be, for a moment, regretted. On the contrary, 
a consciousness of having done my duty, has cheered me under the past; and if 
the following pages should prove in any degree useful to you or your children, 
I shall have reason unfeignedly to rejoice in what was, in itself, by no means de- 
sirable to a lover of peace. 

“But, although the circumstances alluded to, have certainly given occasion to 
the present address, and have served to create, at once, an interest in your pros- 
perity, and a freedom in approaching you, which I might not otherwise have felt 
in. the same degree ; yet I hope you will not consider these Letters as intended 
to answer any thing which has been recently published against me or my Ser- 
mon, by the ‘ Unitarian of Baltimore.’ My account with that writer has been, 
long since, on my part, finally closed ; and it is by no means my purpose to open 
or review it. Whatever may be the case hereafter, my resolution, as yet, re- 
mains unshaken, not to take the least notice of any thing from that quarter. 
And to this resolution I adhere, not merely because it has been once formed and 
announced; but also because the writer who has honoured me with so much 
hostile notice, has, happily, conducted his attacks in such a manner as to render 
defence altogether unnecessary. 

“My object in writing at present is your benefit. It is to put you on your 
guard against a system of error, which I have no hesitation in considering as the 
most delusive and dangerous of all that have ever assumed the Christian name. 
This system its advocates in your neighbourhood, are endeavouring to recom- 
mend and establish with a zeal worthy of a better cause. From the pulpit and 
the press, by the formal volume, the humble pamphlet, and every variety of ex- 
hibition that ingenuity can devise, they are endeavouring to make an impres- 
sion on the public mind, In every direction, and with a profusion of the most 
lavish kind, they are daily scattering abroad their instruments of seduction. Pro- 
bably in no part of our country out of Massachusetts, do these poisoned agents 
so completely fill the air, or, like one of the plagues of Egypt, so noisesomely 
‘come up into your houses, your chambers, and your kneading troughs,’ as in 
Baltimore.” 


From this extract it appears, that these letters were intended 
for the zmmediate benefit of the people to whom they are ad- 
dressed. But doubtless their author had more extensive views 
in committing them to the press; and for ourselves, we delibe- 
rately think that no publication of equal importance, has lately 
appeared in our country. We did urgently need a manual, em- 
bracing the leading ideas in relation to this subject and contro- 
versy ; a manual perspicuous in its method, judicious and sound 
in its matter, and interesting and popular in its manner. Some 
of our junior clergy needed it, our reading and inquisitive youth 
greatly needed it, and indeed our people at large much needed 
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it. And here they-have it. Here, in the compass of a few 
hours reading—and very pleasant reading too—they may see a 
fair, and pretty full statement, of this whole controversy ; about 
which they have heard so much, and of the details, ‘merits and 
tendency of which, many of them have understood but little. 

The author of these letters tells us, that itis his “ purpose to 
treat, in a very cursory manner, a few points in the controversy, 
chiefty practical.” But we are glad to find that he has gone 
far beyond what this modest annunciation of his purpose would 
lead us to expect. His letters, indeed, donot, and from their 
limited nature could not, bring forward the great mass of scrip- 
tural authority, in regard to the controverted doctrines. Yet 
they do exhibit as much scriptural authority, and as much lucid 
and conclusive reasoning, on nearly all the great points in con- 
troversy between T'rinitarians and Socinians, as we think neces- 
sary to satisfy and settle any mind, which is really open to the 
influence of truth: they also expose, in a just and striking man- © 
ner, the destructive tendency of the Socinian heresy ; they give 
a clear historical view of the light in which it has been re 
and treated by the real Church of Christ, from the apostolic age 
to the present time ; and they show in what manner the subjects 
of this awful delusion ought now to be viewed and treated, b 
all who would sustain, with purity and consistency, their Chris- 
tian character and profession. 

Although these letters are controversial in their character, yet 
they are written witha spirit which we highly approve and admire. 
They maintain the truth with firmness and decision, but with- 
out acrimony. This we were led to expect, from the former 
publications of the author; and our expectation has, in no de- 
gree, been disappointed.. Dr. Miller takes the ground, openly 
- and unequivocally, that the Socinians are not to be considered. 
as Christians at all. For this we think that the friends of vital 
piety throughout our country owe him their thanks, and their 
cordial support. There has, in our judgment, been among us a 
degree of sznful delicacy, in regard to this point. To us it seems 
that fidelity to our Master, attachment to essential truth, and 
even the benevolence which we ought to feel toward Socinians 
themselves, all require the distinct and practical avowal, that 
those who have imbibed this heresy have no just pretensions 
whatever to the Christian name or character :—That the ground. 
they occupy is altogether as dangerous as that which is taken 
by those who profess, in the most unqualified manner, that they 
are Deists. Indeed, as the Socinian has a bolster for his con- 
‘science which the avowed Deist has not, we consider the re- 
ligious state of the former, as really more dangerous than that 
of the latter. But while the author of these letters places this 
matter on what we believe to be its right footing, he has, in out 
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apprehension, shown much candour and Christian meekness, in 
the manner in which he has done it; and in no instance, so far 
as we can discern, has said any thing merely with a view to ir- 
ritate, or to recriminate. | 

It is difficult in any controversy, and most of all, perhaps, in 
religious controversy, to keep completely within the limits of the 
maxim—suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. Nay, we think it not 
easy to ascertain the exact degree of warmth, and even of appa- 
rent severity, which may not only be lawfully indulged, but 
sometimes even demanded by duty, when a doctrine is in con- 
troversy. which is fundamental to the whole Christian system. 
They who can speak of errors in religion which are believed to 
sap the very foundation of a true believer’s faith and hope, and 
the prevalence of which are considered as absolutely ruinous to 
the souls of men, with as little interest as that which they would 
exhibit in discussing a matter of abstract science, or of meta- 
_ physical speculation, are not, in our opinion, to be either envied 
or imitated. When a man pleads a cause which he and others 
deem to be of the highest importance, is he not always and right- 
fully expected to show that he is much in earnest; that his feel- 
ings as well as his understanding are deeply enlisted in all that 
he says? And what cause can pretend to compare, in point of 
importance, with that which is believed to involve the destinies 
for eternity, happy or awful beyond conception, of a multitude 
of immortal beings? Does not the New Testament show us, by 
striking examples, that there are some occasions, on which the 
language of severity, in its strongest expression, is lawful and 
proper:* We not only admit, but wish ever to keep in mind, 
that it should always be apparent, in the Christian advocate, that 
he has no personal hatred of those whom he opposes: That he 
would rejoice to reclaim them from their errors, and then to 
embrace them as brethren: That he says nothing merely for the 
sake of wounding their feelings: That his solicitude is, really 
and solely, to prevent the mischief, both to themselves and others, 
which they are labourmg to effect. But the temper and man- 
ner here indicated, is perfectly consistent with the most plain, 
and earnest, and decided avowal, of the whole truth. It:is con- 
sistent with making that truth not only palpable, but pungent. 
It is consistent with saying much that certainly wii/, and cer- 
- tainly ought, to wound the feelings of the advocates and propa- 

gators of destructive errors. | 

Can a man, who retains any measure of sensibility, avoid feel- 

img pretty keenly, when a book is written which he is satisfied 


* Let the following passages be carefully considered, with a reference to this 
point. Matt. xxiii. 13—39. Acts iv. 8—12. v. 29—33. vii. 51—54, xiii, 9—11, 
2 Cor. xvi, 22. Gal. i. 6—9. 2 Pet. 2, throughout; Jude throughout. There are 
many others of similar import. 
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will make the most of those who read it believe that he is a 
sophist ; that his religious creed is a tissue of falsehoods ; that 
he has justly forfeited his claim to the Christjan name pe cha- | 
racter; that he is hastening to perdition himself, and drawi 
after him all who shall receive and rely upon his doctrines. 
None will affirm that such a man as this can never appear, and 
if he actually appears, benevolence itself must admit that it is 
very desirable that a book should be written, to make the public 
think of him in the manner that has.been stated. And painful 
feelings must unavozdably be the consequence. For suppose the 
man to be convinced of his error—and a proper exposure is most 
likely to convince him—then he will be wounded to the very 
soul, by seeing the mischief which he has done, or attempted to 
do. And if he be not convinced, he must be of a peculiar make, 
if he experiences no unpleasant sensations, when he recollects 
that many will view him as the abettor of a system productive 
of the most awful consequences. In a word, convince the pub- 
lic that any set of men, whether designedly or not, are employ- 
ing all their faculties to injure mankind in their most precious in- 
terests ;—that they are propagating delusions which will seal the 
perdition of those who embrace and continue in them ;—and it 
is folly in the abstract to suppose that these men will not suffer 
in their feelings. ‘They must be without feeling, if they do not.’ 
Now the advocates of the orthodox Christian faith do Kanes 
and firmly believe, that the writers of Socinian books, and the 
industrious propagators of Socinian doctrine, are exactly such 
men. It is, therefore, hopeless to expose them, as they ought 
to be exposed, without giving them pain. 

We have a little enlarged on this point, because we think we 
have heard some well meaning people talk weakly about it; and 
because it is one which Socinians are always pressing, in such 
a manner as to make it serve their own views, and disserve 
the cause of truth. Holding, as the most of them do, the entire 
innocence of error, they can discourse about it with great calm- 
ness; especially when by doing so they think they can gain an 
advantage in an argument ; and they affect to wonder, that those 
who believe their tenets to be destructive to the souls of men, 
cannot feel and talk as they do. We shall see, however, whe- 
ther this system of calmness and moderation will bear the test, 
to which these letters will certainly put it. If those even tem- 
pered controversialists show no restiveness, if they manifest no 
angry feelings, if they write nothing like the first address of the 
“ Unitarian of Baltimore,” we will really give them credit for a 
‘better spirit, than we have ever yet believed them to possess. 
But, on the contrary, if they attempt to empty on Dr. Miller all 
the vials of their wrath, we shall have proof positive, that their 
moderation, and gentleness, and kindness, are reserved for other 
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subjects and occasions, than those in which the concerns of this 
life—their reputation and influence in society—are involved. 
We intend to look well to the result of this experiment, and we 
hope our readers will do the same. . 

When reviewers really wish a book to be read throughout, 
we suspect that they sometimes defeat their own purpose, by 
giving large and numerous extracts from it. We think we have 
ourselves, itt some instances, obtained what we thought a pretty 
good general view, both of the subject and manner of an excel- 
lent publication, from a review; and have, in consequence, ne- 
glected to purchase and read the book itself. Now, it is our 
sincere and earnest wish that the letters before us should go, 
without any abbreviation, into as many hands as possible. We 
should be glad, indeed, if every family in our religious con- 
nexion could possess a copy of them: and we are also certainly 
willing that the families of other denominations should be as 
well supplied as our own. It is not our intention, therefore, to 
insert extensive extracts in our magazine; at least we shall not 
do this, till some time hence.’ The present article will be con- 
cluded by exhibiting the contents of the volume, as given by the 
author himself. In a subsequent number of our miscellany, we 
may perhaps go over these letters a little in detail, give a few 
extracts, and add some remarks of our own on the general sub- 


ject. _ But for this we are not to be considered as pledged. 


The matter of Dr. Miller’s letters is to us so interesting in 
itself, that. we should have received it with avidity, in any to- 
lerable mode of communication. But he, we think, possesses 
more than a common share of the talent—and a most happy 
talent it is—of giving interest to almost any subject which he 
handles. That he has given it to the subject of these letters, 
we happen to have evidence more decisive than that afforded 
by our own feelings or opinion. We know a young lawyer, by 
no means devoted to religious speculations, but possessing good 
taste and a love of sound reasoning, who has affirmed, that after 
beginning to read this book, he was unable to give a close atten- 
tion to any thing else, till he had read it carefully through. We 
hope that many of his brethren of the bar will make the same 
trial, and find the same result. 

The style of these letters possesses the same general charac- 
ter—perhaps somewhat improved—with the former publications 
of our author. It is easy, neat, flowing, and remarkably per- 
spicuous. We have observed but a single passage, in which 
there appeared to us any obscurity; and in that an attentive 
reader will have little difficulty to ascertain the sense of the 
writer. We could point out a number of slight inaccuracies, 


——*< quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura.”— 
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But no book, of any length, is without these. The common 
reader, if not told by a critic where to find them, never per- 
ceives them at all. Our author will, probably, correct some of 


his own in a future edition;—for a future edition, and more 
than one, we hope to see. 


The typography of the volume before us is very handsome; 
and in the style of execution in which it appears, it is a cheap 
volume. But we suggest, with deference to the author, that a 
still cheaper edition, which might notwithstanding wear a credit- 
able appearance, would probably be more acceptable to a num- 
ber who may wish to read his book, and who ought to read it. 

_ Agreeably to the intimation already given, we now close our 


review, with stating the contents of the volume which has been 
the subject of it. L 


LETTER I. Introductory remarks—Zeal of Unitarians to propagate their 
opinions—Design of these Letters—Attention to the subject earnestly request- 
ed—Leading articles of the Unitarian Creed—The present no sectarian dispute 
—Importance of the points in controversy.—p. 5. 

LETTER II. ‘Prejudices cherished by many against Orthodoxy—Finst 
Prejudice, that Orthodoxy is austere and repulsive—Considered, and an at- 
tempt made to remove it—Sxrconp Prejudice, that Orthodoxy ps too much 
stress on opinions—Shewn to be unfounded—Unitarians have, at different times, 
made themselves equally liable to this —Turrntr; the spirit of Ortho- 
doxy is a persecuting Spirit—Refuted.—p. 36—-70. 1 aaa 

LETTER Ill. Subject continued—Fourrs Prejudice—against © _.y a 
Mysterious in Religion—Examined, and shewn to be unreasonable—Danger 
adopting it as a general principle—Firra Prejudice—The authority of Great 
Names—This plea wholly unsound, and unscriptural—So far as it has force, 
proved to be more in favour of Orthodoxy th4n of Unitarianism.—p. 71—110, 

LETTER IV. The Scriptures the only rule of faith and practice—Testimo- 
ny of Scripture decisive in favour of Orthodoxy—The Early Fathers equally 
clear in support of the same—Barnabas—Clemens Romanus—Polycarp—Iigna~ 
tius—Irenzus—Theophilus—Justin Martyr—Melito—Athenagoras—Tatian— 
Clemens Alexandrinus—Andronicus—Tertullian—Minucius Felix—Origen— 
€yprian—Dionysius of Alexandria—Novatian—Arnobius—Lactantius—Grego- 
ry Thaumaturgus—Athanasius—Martyrs worshipped Christ.—p. 111—148. 

LETTER V. Subject continued—Testimony drawn from the Heresies of the 
first four centuries—Cerinthians—Ebionites—Marcion—Theodotus— Artemon 
—Noetus—Praxeas—Paul of Samosata—Arius—Macedonius—These heretics 
denied the name of Christians—Their Baptisms pronounced void—Testimony 
of Pagans—Pliny—Hierocles—Celsus—Lucian— Witnesses of the Truth—Pau- . 
licians— Waldenses—Wicklifiites—Hussites—Reformers—Remarks on this tes- 
tumony.—p. 149—190. 

LETTER VI. Unitarians reject the mspiration of the Scriptures—Differ- 
ence between them and the Orthodox with respect to the proper office of Rea- 
gon in examining revelation—Objections to the Unitarian principle on this sub- 
ject—Quotations from Unitarian writers, shewing that they y act upon the 
principle ascribed to them—Specimens of Unitarian exposition—Consequences 
of this mode of expounding the word of God.—p. 191—234. 

LETTER VIi. Truth to be tried by its practical. influence—Objections to 
-Unitarianism on this ground—Unitarianism disposed to deny or conceal its prin- 
ciples—Indifferent to truth—Hostile to the exercises of Vital Piety—Deficient 
in yielding support and consolation in Death—Unfriendly to the Spirit of Mis- 


sions—Every where more agreeable to Infidels, than any other system which 
bears the Christian name.—p. 235—278, | . 
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LETTER VIII. Objections likely to be made by Unitarians to the foregoing 
statements—Answer—Advice with respect to the proper manner of treating 
Unitarians—Reasons in support of that advice—Concluding Remarks and Coun- 
sels.—p. 279-312, : 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman in London, to his Friend in Philadelphia, 
dated November 23, 1821. 


“‘ Dr. Pinkerton paid a visit lately to this country from St. Petersburgh, which © 
led to new measures for carrying on translations and editions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in that quarter. Drs, Paterson and Henderson had proceeded as far as 
Astrachan, when lately heard from, and were about to visit the Missionary es- 
tablishment in the neighbourhood of Mount Caucasus, before passing down the 
shores of the Caspian. 

“ The state of affairs in Turkey has, for the present, interrupted the prosecu- 
tion of the work at Constantinople. The Greek Archimandrite, who was en- 
gaged in it, was still in safety, when last heard of; and it is hoped that he has 
been enabled to escape to a place of greater security, Humanity mourns over 
the sad scenes of barbarous ferocity which have been, for some time past, pre- 
sented in that dark quarter of the earth, once blessed with the light of divine 
revelation, and prays that the passing events may be mercifully overruled to 
dispel the thick darkness, in which its inhabitants are enveloped, by introducing 
the light and purity. of Christianity. The signs of the times encourage us te 
hope that the period may not be far distant when the influence of the false pro- 
phet shall be brought to a perpetual end, and this delusion, also, pass away be- 
fore the bright rising of the Sun of Righteousness. A general union amongst 
Christians of all denominations for imploring the outpouring of the Spirit from 
on high, may shortly afford an indication that the set time to favour Zion is fast 
approaching. In various parts of the world a peculiarly favourable impression 
seems to be made, on this important subject; and connecting the various events 
that are taking place, in very distant and remote parts, we are encouraged to 
look for still greater things, in the downfall of the empire of satan and the ex- 
tension of Messiah’s kingdom on the earth. | 

“‘ Within two or three years pent, a Home Missionary Society has been establish- 
ed here, which promises very beneficial effects in penetrating dark and obscure 
villages which are, in many quarters of our land, stll unblessed with the gospel 
ministry. County associations, also, come in aid of this society in discovering 
the unenlightened spots, and facilitating the communications. Of late there is 
a great addition to the means of public worship, in the establishment, by the 
erection of many churches; for which a million sterling was, some time since, 
granted, by parliament; and, as there are continual accessions to the Evangeli- 
cal preachers, in the church, a way is thus provided for the more extensive dif- 
fusion of divine truth. ©! that devout and importunate supplications may be 
more generally excited in connexion with the various external means, now in 
active operation, in our respective countries, and in other parts of the world, for 
the accompanying influences of the Holy Spirit, which alone can render them 
effectual, and make this moral wilderness rejoice and blossom as the rose !”? 


Fecememeeis. ccaeee 





FROM THE MISSIONARY HERALD. 


PALESTINE MISSION. 
Extracts from Mr. Parsen’s Journal while at Jerusalem. ; 


Feb. 17, 1821. Entered Jerusalem by Jaffa gate, five minutes before 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Soon after passing the gate, we turned to the north, and in a 
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few minutes arrived at the house of Procopius, to whom I had letters of intro- 
duction.* The servant at the door informed us, that he was in the church for 
evening prayers. Without a moment’s delay I hastened thither, to unite with 
the professed followers of Christ upon Mount Calvary, and to render thanks to 
God for the happy termination of my voyage to the Holy City. The church is 
but a few steps from the place, where, it is supposed, stood the cross. On en- 
tering, I was not a little surprised to find it so richly and neatly furnished. It 


is called the church of St. Constantine, and is the place to which all the bi- - 


shops, (five in number,) with their numerous attendants, resort for mornin 
and evening service, Every thing was conducted with a pleasing stillness 
regularity, becoming so holy a place, 


INTRODUCTION TO PROCOPIUS. 


After service of thirty minutes, 1 returned, and presented my letters to Pro- 
copius. Conversation was directed to the exertions which the Protestants are 
making to promote the diffusion of the holy scri s. They replied: “We 
believe the Protestants to be our friends.” In afew moments, I was conducted 
to the room, which kad been put in readiness for me, by the request of the 
Russian consul. It is near to the holy sepulchre, and contains many convenient 
apartments. My trunks had arrived in safety. In the evening, we read 
the Greek Testament the account of our Saviour’s sufferings and death, and 
+ et to consecrate our rooms to Him, who here gave his life for the 
world. 


FIRST SABBATH IN JERUSALEM. 


Feb. 18. At an early hour, I was reminded, by the crowing of a cock, of 
Peter, who denied his Lord and Master. In view of so affecting a subject, I 
could only say: “Cause me to know the way, wherein I should walk; for I 
lift my soul.to thee.” . 

After breakfast, Procopius called upon me, repeated his willingness to aid 
me to the extent of his power, and bade me welcome to all the privileges of 
the monastery. The day passed with great tranquillity. At three o’clock, 
went to the Greek church, and heard selections read from the Psalms of David. 
In this city, the pious psalmist breathed out his soul to Ads God, and to our 
God. Here he wept for sinners. “Rivers of water run down mine eyes, be- 
cause they keep not thy law.” His prayers are registered in Heaven, and will 
be had in everlasting remembrance. . 


(To be continued.) 
a 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


R. P. & C. Williams, Boston, have just published an edition of “ Venn’s Ser- 
mons,” three vols. in two, on a new pica type an@ handsome paper. Reviews 
of these sermons may be seen in “ The Christian Observer,” vol. xiv. p. 26, vol. 
XV. p. 655., 


Anthony Finley, Philadelphia, has in press, and will publish in a few weeks, 
« A Brief Account of the Rise, Progress, and Present State of the Theological 
Seminary of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, at Princeton (N. J.), 
including the Constitution of said Seminary, &c.” 


/ 





_ * Those of our readers, who have observed the operations of the British and 

Foreign Bible Society, will recollect, that Procopius is the agent of that noble 
institution, and takes charge of the sale and distribution of the Scriptures. As 
he is also an assistant of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, and himself president of 
all the Greek monasteries, it is a peculiarly auspicious circumstance, that he is 
heartily engaged in the Bible cause. [Editor of the Missionary Herald. 
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The Dreieurer of the Trustees of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, acknowledges the receipt of the following sums 
for their Theological Seminary at Prineien NM. J. during the 
month of February last, viz. 


Of Robert Ralston, Esq, the donation of Mr. James Black, for the Con- 


tingent Fund - $1 50 
Of Mr. John M‘Mullin, his third instalment for the Permanent Fund 10 00 
Of John Stillé, Esq. in full of his subscription for ditto - 100 00 
Of ditto, his first and second instalments for the preterit to be 

endowed by the Synod of Philadelphia = - 100 00 
Of a female communicant of the Sixt Peemyipeien Church i in Phila. 

dlelphia, for the same professorship* 50 06 


Of Rev. George Reid, two instalments of Rev. Thomas lpxender. Sa- 
lem, 8. C. for the Professorship to we endowed by the ayes “ 


South Carolina and Georgia 100 00 
Two ditto, of Robert Means, Esq. Beaufort, Ss. C. for ditto -. 100 00 
Mrs. Wm. Irvine, Mount Zion, S.C. for ditto - - 4000 
Mrs. M‘Bride, Salem, S.C. for ditto - - - - - 6000 
Salem Union Auxiliary Society, for ditto - . 51 00 
Received same time, of Mr. Reid, $25, from the Salem Union 

Auxiliary Society, for the Education Society of the General As- — 
sembly, which was paid to the treasurer of that society. 
Of Rev. George Reid, two instalments of Wm. Wilson, jr. ree Johns 

Island, S. C. for the same Professorship - - 100 00 
Two ditto of James Legare, Esq. same island, for ditto - - 100 00 
One ditto of Miss Eliza Grimball, Charleston, S. C. for ditto - $000 
One ditto of Mrs. A. Flinn, of ditto, for ditto ° . - 5000 — 
One ditto of John Grimball, Esq. of ditto, for ditto - - 35000 
One ditto of Mrs. S. Milhenny, of ditto, for ditto . - $5000 
And in full of the enbereation of Mr. John Hoff, Sheclestom, S.C. 

for a scholarship 50 00 
@f Mr. Nathaniel Concklin, per Mr. Krebs, for the scholarship to be 
endowed by the Eumenean Society 20 00 
Of Mr. Samuel D. Henderson, from the Female Cent Society of Cham. 
bersburg, Pennsylvania, for the Students’ Fund - - 18 50 


Total $1101 00 


eile 
To Correspondents. 
Several valuable communications have been received, which shall be inserted 


as soon as we can find room for them. 


The length of two or three pieces in this number, which could not be divided 
without injuring them, has excluded several short articles of intelligence, and 
has also obligec us to postpone the balance of two communications, which were 
given, in part, in our last number. 





* The benevolent donor of these $50 says, “ After reading in the Presbyte- 


rian Magazine, for this month, a short notice of the wants ng in Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, N.J., I cheerfully send you the enclosed fifty dollars, 
which you will please add to the fund which the Synod of Philadelphia are en- 


deavouring to raise, for the endowment of a professorship in that important and 
‘useful institution.” 





